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TT7ARD Moore’s novel, “Transient,” in our February issue, 
’ ’ produced several bags full of mail so hot the postman’s 
shoulder was sizzling when he unloaded them on our desk. 
Several representative letters, pro and con, appear in this 
month’s “Or So You Say.” 

Frankly, we expected mail on this story. Lots of it. And lots 
of controversial mail. But we didn’t think the controversy 
would center around that old hobgoblin, sex. Some of our read- 
ers even sent in copies of the issue, with the passages that 
affronted them lovingly circled, starred or underlined. For 
folks who just couldn’t bear to let their eyes read this kind 
of “trash,” they certainly spent a great deal of time concen- 
trating on it. 

Most of the criticism that was leveled at us was based on the 
fact that young people who read the magazine would be for- 
ever damaged by the few brief passages in which the hero 
experienced tormented, imaginary passions. It was our opinion 
— when we first read the manuscript and again when we read 
the story in print — that there was nothing reprehensible in it 
for young people or for adults. 

It was our opinion, and still is, that these incidents were a 
vital part of Mr. Moore’s phantasmagoric story. It was our 
opinion, and still is, that they were handled with artistic grace 
and delicacy. It was our opinion, and still is, that the incidents 
were as far removed from “sex” in the vernacular as you 
can get. 

It was our opinion, and still is, that some people will find 
lewdness in the sight of a statue of Venus, or a Rubens 
painting. — NL 
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We call them trouble-shooters. They 
called 'em Gypsies. Either way, they 
were hep to that whole bit about.... 

NO MOVING PARTS 

By MURRAY F. YACO 


lUUSTRATED by GRAYAM 


H ansen was sitting at the 
control board in the sin- 
gle building on Communica- 
tions Relay Station 43.4SC, 
when the emergency light 


flashed on for the first time in 
two hundred years. 

With textbook-recommend- 
ed swiftness, he located the 
position of the ship sending 
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“That you’re imagining 
things and that you’ve been 
sitting on that asteroid hoping 
that something would happen 
to break the monotony. Now 
leave me the hell alone or I’ll 
put you on report.” 

“Now look here,” Hansen 
began, practically beside him- 
self with frustration, “1 saio 
that emergency light go on. 
Maybe it was activated auto- 
matically when something 
went out of order on your 
ship.” 

“I don’t allow emergencies 
on the Euclid Queen,” said 
Fromer with growing anger. 
“Now, if you don’t — ” 

Hansen spared liirnself the 


the call, identified the ship 
and the name of its captain, 
and made contact. 

“This is Hansen on 43.4SC. 
Put me through to Captain 
Fromer.” 

“Fromer here,” said an in- 
credible deep voice, “what the 
devil do you want?” 

“What do I want?” asked 
the astonished Hansen. “It 
was you, sir, who sent the 
emergency call.” 

“I did no such thing,” said 
Fromer with great ceidainty. 

“But the light flashed — ” 

“How long have you been 
out of school?” Fromer asked. 

“Almost a year, sir, but that 
doesn’t change the fact that — ” 
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indignity of being cut off. He 
broke contact himself. He 
sighed, reached for a book en- 
titled Emergency Procedure 
Rules, and settled back in his 
chair. 

Fifteen minutes later the 
emergency light flashed on 
for the second time in two 
hundred years. With its red 
glow illuminating his freckled 
excited face, Hansen triumph- 
antly placed another call to 
the Euclid Queen. 

“This is Hansen on 43.4SC. 
Let me speak to Captain 
Fromer, please.” 

“Er — the Captain has asked 
me to contact you. I’m the 
navigator. I was just about to 
call you. We have a small prob- 
lem that — ” 

“I’ll speak to the Captain,” 
Hansen repeated grimly. 

“Now see here. I’m perfect- 
ly capable of handling this 
situation. Actually, it’s hardly 
even an emergency. You were, 
it seems, signaled automati- 
cally when — ” 

“If you’ll check your emer- 
gency procedures,” Hansen 
said, holding his thumb in the 
Rule Book, “you’ll note that 
the Relay Station Attendant 
contacts the Captain person- 
ally during all emergencies. Of 
course, if you want to vio- 
late — ” 

“Look, old man,” said the 
navigator, now sounding on 
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the verge of tears, “try to 
realize the spot I’m in. Fromer 
has ordered me to handle this 
thing without his assistance. 
He seems to feel that you have 
a grudge of some kind — ” 

“If you don’t put me in 
touch with Captain Fromer in 
five minutes. I’ll put through 
a call to Sector Headquarters.” 
Hansen signaled off contact. 
If he knew nothing else about 
the situation, he knew that he 
had the upper hand. 

Five minutes later Captain 
Fromer called him back. “I am 
calling in accordance with 
emergency procedures,” From- 
er said between clinched teeth. 
“The situation is this : We are 
reporting an emergency — ” 
“What class emergency ?” 
Hansen interrupted. 

“Class?” asked Fromer, ob- 
viously caught off guard. 

“Yes, Captain. There are 
three classes of emergencies. 
Major class, which would 
include death and injury. Me- 
chanical class, including mal- 
function of Hegler units and 
such. And General class — ” 
“Yes, yes, of course. Gener- 
al class by all means,” Fromer 
said hurriedly. “You see, it’s 
hardly even an emergencv. 
We—” 

“Just what is the nature of 
the trouble. Captain?” 

“Why, uh, well it seems that 
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we were doing a prelimi- 
nary landing procedure check, 
and . . 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Why, er, it seems that we 
can’t get the door open.” 

It was Hansen’s turn to be 
taken aback. “You’re pulling 
my leg, sir.” 

“I most certainly am not,” 
Captain Fromer said emphati- 
cally. 

“You really mean that you 
can’t open the door ?” 

“I’m afraid so. Something’s 
wrong with the mechanism. 
Our technical staff has never 
encountered a problem like 
this, and they advise me that 
any attempt at repair might 
possibly result in the opposite 
situation.” 

“You mean not being able 
to get the door closed?” 

“Precisely. In other words, 
we can’t land.” 

“I see. Then I’m afraid 
there’s nothing I can do except 
advise Sector Headquarters to 
send an emergency repair 
crew.” 

Captain Fromer sighed. 
“I’m afraid so, too. How long 
will it take for a message to 
get there with your transmit- 
ting equipment?” 

“Two days, Captain. At a 
guess, there’ll be a ship along- 
side within the week. You’ll 
be maintaining your present 
position, I assume?” 


“Oh, we’ll be here, all ^ 
right,” Fromer said bitterly. 
Then he cut contact. 

As the single occupant of a 
large asteroid with nothing 
but time and boredom on his 
hands, Hansen was enjoying 
the whole situation immensely. 
He allowed himself the luxury 
of several dozen fantasies in 
which his name was mention- 
ed prominently in galaxy-wide 
reports of the episode. He im- 
agined that Captain Fromer 
was also creating vivid ac- 
counts — of quite another sort 
— that would soon be amusing 
several hundred billion news- 
hungry citizens of the Federa- 
tion. 

When the repair ship ar- 
rived, it came, to Hansen’s 
astonishment, to the asteroid, 
and not alongside Fromer’s 
ship. He soon found out that 
there was someone else who 
shared the Captain’s embar- 
rassment. 

“I’m Bullard,” said a tall, 
thin, mournful man. “Mind if 
I sit?” 

“Help yourself,” Hansen 
waved a hand toward the 
meager accommodations. He 
had no idea why a Senior 
Engineer was being so defer- 
ential, but he enjoyed the feel- 
ing of power. 

“You’re probably wonder- 
ing about a lot of things,” Bul- 
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lard began sadly. “Frankly, 
we don’t have any ideas about 
how we can fix Captain From- 
er’s door.” He waited to let 
that sink in. Then he contin- 
ued: “It took us three days 
back at the base to find out 
that when these ships were 
built, almost five hundred 
years ago, nobody bothered to 
include detail drawings of the 
door mechanism.” 

“But why? You certainly 
know how to build — ” 

“We know how to build Star 
Class ships, sure. We’ve built 
a few in the past century or 
two. There’s never been need 
for replacement, really. These 
ships are designed to last for- 
ever. The original fleet was 
conceived to fill the System’s 
needs for a full thousand 
years.” 

“But the doors on the few 
ships that have been built. 
How — ” 

“The ship’s we’ve built were 
exact duplicates of Captain 
Fromer’s ship — except for the 
door.” Bullard’s long face radi- 
ated despair. “No one ever 
questioned why the door me- 
chanism wasn’t included in the 
original plans. We simply de- 
signed another type — a differ- 
ent type — of door.” 

“Well, you certainly can find 
out how this particular door 
works, can’t you ?” 

“I hope so,” Bullard said. 


wringing his hands. “But we 
have a couple of other prob- 
lems. Number one. Captain 
Fromer has an extremely 
important passenger aboard. 
None other than His Exalted 
Excellency, R’thagna Bar. He 
is — or was — on his way home 
after concluding a treaty of 
friendship with the President 
of the Federation.” 

Hansen managed a whistle. 

“Furthermore,” Bullard 
continued, “His Excellency 
has to be home soon to get 
there in time for the mating 
season. This occurs once in a 
lifetime, I’m told, and this is 
his only chance to continue the 
ancestral rule — ” 

“Wait a minute,” Hansen 
said. “Are you trying to say 
that you can’t solve a simple 
problem like getting him home 
and getting him out of the 
ship? You can always cut it in 
two, can’t you ?” 

“These ships were made to 
last forever,” Bullard explain- 
ed. “The hull is, of course, 
psuedo-met, but, not the kind 
of psuedo-met used for other 
applications. In short, about 
the only way you’ll get in that 
ship is to vaporize it.” 

“But can’t you simply dis- 
assemble the door mechanism? 
My God, how complicated can 
it be?” 

“We’re going to try to do 
just that,” Bullard said with- 
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out a trace of confidence. “As 
far as the complication goes, 
let me say just this: it’s full 
of moving parts.” 

“What are you getting at?” 
Hansen asked. 

“Just this. These ships are 
perfect mechanisms. There is 
hardly anything in them that 
could be called a moving part. 
Now a door has to open and 
close. Sure, we devised a 
simple, safe way to do it a few 
hundred years after the orig- 
inal fleet was built. The men 
who designed the original 
door mechanism felt, perhaps, 
that it was incongruous to in- 
clude it in the first place. 
Maybe that is why they threw 
away the plans. God knows, it 
is incongruous. Look! Here’s 
a photo we took of one in a 
ship back at base.” 

Hansen scanned the photo- 
graph. It was a meaningless 
jumble. He handed it back. 
“Well, make yourself at home. 
I’m afraid that the only 
thing I can help with will be 
radio communication to Cap- 
tain Fromer’s ship.” 

“Good enough,” Bullard 
said. “I’m expecting someone 
else tomorrow. After you 
bring him down, feel free to 
drop over and see me any- 
time.” 

Bullard went back to his 
ship, and Hansen went to bed. 


He dreamed of His Exalted 
Excellency R’thagna Bar, 
growing angrier day by day 
as the time of mating came 
closer. In his dream he sud- 
denly came upon a magnificent 
solution to'the problem, a so- 
lution involving a telepathic 
system of fertilization. He 
woke up before he had com- 
pletely worked out the details. 

Bullard’s friend arrived the 
same morning. He was a 
small, dark active little man 
whom Hansen immediately 
disliked, 

“Meet Dr. Quemos,” Bul- 
lard said when Hansen drop- 
ped in on them. “Dr. Quemos 
is a specialist in the histoiy 
of technology. He thinks he 
knows how our cute little door 
mechanism is made.” 

“Can’t say for sure,” Que- 
mos said, “but I’d guess that 
those components are made of 
metal — real metal.” 

“I thought that metal was 
used only in jewelry,” Hansen 
said. 

Dr. Quemos grinned slyly. 
“That’s what most people 
think. Actually, refined metal 
of various types was used in 
large masses, formed masses, 
for thousands of years. His- 
torically speaking, the psue- 
do-mets are relatively new.” 

“It’s difficult to imagine 
metal functioning as ma- 
chinery,” Hansen mused. 
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“And you say that this door 
mechanism has moving parts, 
lots of them?” 

“Moving parts are nothing 
to be afraid of,” Quemos said. 
“Here, look at this.” He put 
something small on the table, 
much in the manner of a 
young boy dropping a garter 
snake in the midst of school 
girls. Bullard and Hansen 
crowded around. “Now, take 
turns,” said Quemos sharply, 
“and don’t drop it. It’s price- 
less, I assure you.” The an- 
cient wrist watch with its 
transparent back was passed 
from hand to hand. 

“Frightening little monster, 
isn’t it,” Bullard said. 

“Those small round wheels 
are called gears,” elucidated 
Quemos, “one gear turns an- 
other, which turns another, 
and so on. I rather imagine 
that your door is operated on 
some similar principle.” 

“I seem to be the one who 
asks all the schoolboy ques- 
tions,” Hansen began, “would 
somebody tell me why Captain 
Fromer doesn’t take His Ex- 
cellency to his home planet, 
land the ship, and then let his 
technical staff tear off the 
door mechanism?” 

“We’ve gone through that,” 
Bullard said wearily. “Unfor- 
tunately we need special 
tools. And there’s no way to 
get them into the ship.” 


“Can I speak to Captain 
Fromer?” Quemos asked. 

“Right away,” Hansen said. 
He pressed his hand in var- 
ious patterns on his belt. 
“This is Hansen. Let us talk 
to Captain Fromer, please.” 

“Fromer here. Who is it?” 

“Dr. Quemos speaking. How 
is your passenger?” 

“My passenger is fine. But 
he keeps telling me that he is 
very anxious to plant his 
seed. When can you get us out 
of here?” 

“Plant his seed?” said Que- 
mos. 

“There’s nothing salacious 
about this, I’ve been assured. 
He simply has a biological 
craving at this time in his life 
to — to plant his seed.” 

“I got problems like that, 
too,” Bullard said, “but I 
don’t go around telling every- 
body.” 

“Stop clowning,” Fromer 
snapped, “you guys better 
find a way to fix this damn 
door 'or you’ll have a galactic 
war on your hands. Anybody 
have any ideas yet?” 

“We’re sure that the door 
mechanism is made of metal,” 
Quemos said, “and the con- 
struction is probably based on 
the principal of a worm 
gear.” 

“A what?” 

“A worm gear. Captain,” 
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Quemos said patiently. “It’s 
an ancient metal device that 
was sometimes used for clos- 
ing large doors. There is also 
the possibility that the door is 
closed and opened by dogs. 
These seem to have been 
used, at least, to operate doors 
of undersea crafts. Although 
we’re not quite certain about 
the function of dogs.” . 

The captain maintained a 
stony silence. 

“Also,” Quemos continued, 
“we have unearthed, so to 
speak, a reference to a metal 
component called a babbitt — ” 

“Now see here!” Captain 
Fromer roared, “who do you 
think you’re kidding with 
this talk about worms, dogs 
and rabbits — ” 

“Babbitts, Captain, bab- 
bitts ! Perhaps a type of bear- 
ing. Anyway, we’re at work 
on the problem, I assure you.” 
Quemos motioned to Hansen 
that he was through talking. 

During the next three days, 
Hansen twice visited Bullard 
and Quemos. On each occa- 
sion, he found the two men in 
trance-like conditions, osten- 
sibly thinking through the 
problem that they had been 
assigned to solve, but more 
probably, Hansen guessed', 
brooding about the reaction of 
Sector Headquarters to their 
daily progress reports which 


Hansen had been relaying for 
them. Hansen had only sym- 
pathy for the people back at 
Sector Headquarters, for if 
these two experts were the 
Galaxy’s two top trouble- 
shooters, the Federation, was 
not, as Hansen put it to him- 
self, in very good shape to 
fight a war with one hundred 
billion enraged citizens who 
worshiped His Exalted Excel- 
lency R’thagna Bar almost as 
much as they did his seed. 

Hansen went back to his 
reading, only to be interrupt- 
ed with increasing frequency 
by message transmissions 
from an increasingly alarmed 
Sector Headquarters. Most 
messages were addressed to 
Bullard, and were bravely de- 
signed to disguise the senders’ 
hysteria, while at the same 
time urging Bullard on to 
more magnificent efforts. A 
few messages, fairly repre- 
sentative of the state of af- 
fairs as time wore on reflected 
an increasing suspicion on the 
part of Sector Headquarters 
that Quemos and Bullard, al- 
though certainly tops in their 
fields, were not tops enough. 

SEC HDQ 

BULLARD, COM. RLY. 

43.4SC 

PRESIDENT WOULD LIKE 

ESTIMATE OF WHEN DOOR 

WILL BE OPENED. YOU 
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SURE YOU CAN HANDLE? 
EMPHASIZE THAT POLITI- 
CAL SITUATION NOW GET- 
TING TOUCHY. REPEAT 
TOUCHY. R'THAGNA BAR 
CALLING ON PRESIDENT 
TODAY TO MAKE DEMAND 
THAT SEED BE PLANTED ON 
TIME. SURE YOU DON’T 
NEED MORE HELP? 

CMD GENERAL 

CMD GENERAL 
NO HELP NEEDED. MAKING 
PROGRESS, ASSURE PRESI- 
DENT. TODAY FOUND OUT 
METAL IN MECHANISM IS 
VERY HARD. IN CONSTANT 
RADIO TOUCH WITH FROM- 
ril. PASSENGER IMPATIENT 
BUT QUIETER. SLEEPS 
MORE NOW. THIS SIGNIFI- 
CANT? QUEMOS DEVELOP- 
ING THEORY OF MECHA- 
NISM. SAYS WILL TAKE 
TIME TO WORK OUT. HOW 
MUCH TIME WE HAVE? 
WHEN MUST SEED BE 
PLANTED? 

BULLARD 

SEC. HDQ. 

BULLiYRD, COM. RLY. 

43.4SC 

MUST HAVE ESTIMATE 
WHEN DOOR OPENS. THIS 
AN ORDER. AMBASSADOR 
THREATENING WAR. CAN’T 
GIVE DEADLINE OF SEED 
PLANTING TIME SINCE 
SUBJECT VERY TABOO. OUR 


BIOLOGISTS SAY R’THAGNA 
BAR SLEEPY SIGNIFICANT. 
MAY BE PRELUDE TO SEED- 
ING TIME. TELL ABOUT 
QUEMOS THEORY IN NEXT 
COMMUNICATION. WILL 
EVALUATE HERE. NICE TO 
KNOW METAL IS HARD. 
KEEP UP GOOD WORK. 
PRESSURE HERE TO SEND 
YOU HELP. PRESIDENT 
SAYS WHOLE FEDERATION 
PRAYING FOR DOOR TO BE 
FIXED. SAYS TO HURRY UP. 

CMD GENERAL 

CMD GENERAL 
NO ESTIMATE POSSIBLE. 
QUEM'OS THEORY ALMOST 
COMPLETE. STATES THAT 
MECHANISM BUILT ON 
PRINCIPLE OF WORM GEAR. 
REPEAT. WORM GEAR. TO- 
DAY INSTRUCTED FROMER’S 
CREW TO JIGGLE MOVING 
PARTS OF MECHANISM AT 
RANDOM. PARTS WOULD 
NOT JIGGLE. FROMER 
STATES THAT R’THAGNA 
BAR SLEEPS ALL TIME AND 
COLOR CHANGES TO BLUE 
AND RED ON STOMACH. 
THIS SIGNIFICANT? 

BULLARD 

SEC HDQ 

BULLARD, COM. RLY 

43.4SC 

IMPORTANT YOU AMPLIFY 
LAST MESSAGE. RED AND 
BLUE ON STOMACH? WHY 
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r’thagna bar undress- 
ed? investigate! presi- 
dent ORDERS HELP SENT. 
HELP ON WAY. REPEAT. 
WHY r’thagna bar UN- 
DRESSED? 

CMD GENERAL 

CMD GENERAL 
FROMER ADVISES TELL YOU 
SHIPS PHYSICIAN HAS PUT 
R’THAGNA BAR IN REFRIG- 
ERATOR. 

QUEMOS 

SEC HDQ 

QUEMOS. COM. RLY. 

43.4SC. 

TAKE OUT OF REFRIGERA- 
TOR ! THIS AN ORDER ! WHY 
UNDRESSED? 

CMD GENERAL 

CMD GENERAL 
BULLARD MAKING MODEL 
OF MY DRAWINGS. READY 
SOON. R’THAGNA BAR OUT 
OF REFRIGERATOR AS RE- 
QUESTED BUT SHIPS PHY- 
SICIAN VERY ANGRY AND 
WANTS TO PUT BACK IN. 
COLOR ON STOMACH PINK 
AND YELLOW WITH BLUE 
SQUARES. THIS SIGNIFI- 
CANT? 

QUEMOS 

It went on like this foi' sev- 
eral more days. Hansen, at 
first amused, was now alarm- 
ed and completely convinced 


that both Quemos and Bui- j 
lard were thoroughly useless, i 
The messages were his only ' 
source of information, since 
both “experts” were too im- 
mersed in their work to talk 
with him. As his alarm grew, 
he decided that he might at 
least try to strike up a 
friendship with someone on 
board Captain Fromer’s seal- 
ed ship — someone who might 
have something comforting to 
report. He called up the ship’s 
navigator. 

“This is Hansen. How’re 
things going up there?” 

“Ha!” 

“What’s that mean? Good 
or bad?” 

“It means,” the navigator 
said, while yawning, “that 
things are falling apart rapid- 
ly. In fact, in a day or two I 
don’t think it’ll make much 
difference whether or not they 
open that damn door.” 

“You, er, care to fill me 
in?” 

“Why not?” said the navi- 
gator, with the voice of a man 
who knows that it is too late 
for anything to matter. “The 
members of the crew are di- 
vided into two factions. It 
appears that our physician 
has rallied half the crew to 
support his medical con- 
tention that our exhalted 
passenger belongs in the re- 
frigerator. The good captain. 
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with some justice, one must 
admit, thinks that he is in 
command of the ship, and pre- 
fers to believe that R’thagna 
Bar belongs out of the refrig- 
ei’ator.” 

“Who seems to be winning 
the argument?” 

“Argument? There’s no 
argument, old man — it’s open 
warfare. No weapons aboard, 
of course, but the two teams 
are grappling up and down 
the corridors and shuttling 
our exhalted passenger in and 
out of the ice box about four 
times each hour. Quite a sight, 
really. Right how he’s in the 
refrigerator, but the other 
team — ” 

“Let me know who’s ahead 
from time to time, will you?” 
Hansen heard himself say. 

“Glad to oblige,” the navi- 
gator said, yawning again. 
“Oh, incidentally, have they 
sent for help yet?” 

Hansen said with some sur- 
price, “Why, as a matter of 
fact. Sector Headquarters is 
sending some help. How did 
you know?” 

“Bound to happen sooner or 
later, old man. When the go- 
ing really gets tough they 
always get around to sending 
a Gypsy. Only way to get any- 
thing done, you know.” 

“I don’t know,” Hansen 
said reluctantly. “Why is it 
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that everyone knows except 
me? What, please, is a Gyp- 
sy?” 

“You’re too young to know 
everything, old man,” the 
navigator said. You’re espe- 
cially too young to know about 
one of the Federation’s best 
kept secrets. But you might 
as well, I suppose. The fact is 
that a Gypsy is a genei’aHy 
vagrant, dirty, thieving, clev- 
er scoundrel who will not 
work, who has absolutely no 
respect for order or authority, 
who believes that our institu- 
tions are elfete and — ” 

“But then why — ” 

“Patience, patience,” cau- 
tioned the navigator, haught- 
ily, “if I am to reveal 
everything I know, I must do 
it in my own way. The de- 
scription I just gave you is 
not necessarily true. It is 
simply the way that Sector 
Headquarters feels about Gyp- 
sies. Common jealousy, really. 
It seems that from time to 
time, our perfect little galac- 
tic society spawns men who 
don’t care to be cast in the 
common mold. In short, there 
are a few men around with 
brains who don’t think that it 
means very much to wear 
pretty uniforms or fancy 
titles.” 

“Uniforms like yours?” ask- 
ed Hansen. 

“Precisely,” the navigator 
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said sadly. “The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that I 
only play at being a naviga- 
tor. I couldn’t get this ship off 
course, if I tried. The same is 
true with the four engineer- 
ing officers who stand around 
watching the Hegler drive 
units. They occasionally make 
a ceremonial adjustment, but 
beyond that, they simply stand 
around looking pretty.” 

“No moving parts.” Hansen 
said. 

“No moving brains, if you 
like. Anyway, a Gypsy has — 
somewhere along the line 
— learned how to do things. 
They’ll take an emergency call 
about once a year — if they 
happen to feel like it. Then 
they charge about half a mil- 
lion credits.” 

“You mean they have an or- 
ganization, standard rates 
and — ” 

“Heavens no!” the naviga- 
tor said. “They hate anything 
that smells like organization. 
They don’t even specialize in 
any certain kind of work. One 
year they’ll be fascinated by 
sub-nucleonics, the next by 
horse racing. Veiy erratic. 
Can’t keep attention on any 
one thing. Heard of one once 
who engaged in fishing and 
alcohol drinking. Brilliant 
mathematician, too. But he’d 
only take a call once every 
three years or so.” 


“For a half million credits 
a crack, eh? You could live 
pretty well for three years on 
that.” 

“Strangely enough,” the 
navigator said thoughtfully, 
“they don’t really have any in- 
terest in money. If you’d ever 
met one, you’d know that the 
high fee is sort of a penalty 
they mete out to everyone else 
for being so dumb.” 

“Well, one thing for sure,” 
Hansen said, “if Bullard and 
Quemos are the cream of the 
crop. I’m on the side of the 
Gypsies.” 

“Ah, youth!” the navigator 
said, “I, too, once had such 
dreams — ” 

“We’ll see about the 
dreams,” Hansen said, almost 
menacingly, “I didn’t spend 
six years in that damn school 
just to sit around in a pretty 
uniform for the rest of my 
life.” 

“Oh, you’ll get used to it. 
In fact, you’ll like it after a 
while. The home leaves. The 
fuss your friends will make 
over you when you step off 
the ship. The regular and au- 
tomatic promotions in grade 
with the extra gold band 
added to your sleeve ; the 
move from one outpost to an 
ahvays larger installation. 
You’ll never do much, of 
course, but why should yon? 
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After all, there aren’t any 
moving parts.” 

Hansen cut the communica- 
tor off. He stood there for a 
moment, feeling depressed 
and betrayed. Automatically 
he reached down and flicked 
imaginary dust from his blue 
sleeve with its narrow solitary 
gold band. Ten minutes later 
the Gypsy’s ship signaled for 
landing. 

The man who walked into 
Hansen’s control room was 
hardly the ogre he had been 
prepared for. He looked, Han- 
sen was later to reflect, like 
Santa Claus with muscles in 
place of the fat. Wearing an 
almost unheard of beard and 
dressed in rough clothes, he 
walked across the room and 
made short work of the usual 
formalities. “Name’s Candle,” 
said the man. “Where’s those 
two phonies I’m supposed to 
replace?” 

“You’ll have to go suit up 
and go back through the air- 
lock,” Hansen said, motioning 
to the door. “They’re in their 
ship. It’s the one next to 
yours. Want me to tell them 
you’re on your way over?” 

“Hell, no,” said Candle, 
grinning, “I’ll surprise ’em. 
Now, suppose you and me sit 
down and have a little chat.” 

They sat and Candle pump- 
ed Hansen of everything he 
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knew about the entire situa- 
tion. An hour later, Hansen 
felt almost as if he had been 
had. “Is that all?” he asked, 
wearily. 

“I got the facts,” Candle 
said. “Now let’s go throw 
those experts out.” It wasn’t 
quite that simple. Neither 
Bullard nor Quemos had any 
intention of simply clearing 
out. “Who the hell you think 
you are,” Bullard said, “to 
come over here and order us 
off? We didn’t even ask for 
help. And, God knows, you 
couldn’t supply it anyway.” 
Bullard, with evident dis- 
taste, ran his eyes up and 
down Candle’s clothing. 

Dr. Quemos had some ideas, 
too. “Letter of authority or 
no letter of authority,” Que- 
mos said, pointing a mani- 
cured forefinger at the paper 
in Candle’s hand, “you’ll ruin 
everything! You have no idea 
what you’re up against. We’ve 
spent weeks v/orking this 
thing out — ” 

Candle grinned. “What’ve 
you worked out?” 

“Why — why we know that 
this is a metal double envelop- 
ing worm gear.” 

“Wrong,” Candle said. “It’s 
a single enveloping worm 
gear. It’s made of steel with 
an aluminum alloy wheel gear 
and the two parts have cor- 
roded and stuck. The whole 
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mechanism was originally de- 
signed for submarines.” 

Quemos started to say 
something, then turned and 
looked at Bullard for reassur- 
ance. “He’s crazy,” Bullard 
said, “he’s making it up as he 
goes along. How could he pos- 
sibly know what he’s talking 
about? Why, there haven’t 
been any submarines for cen- 
turies.” 

“I’m tired of playing 
games,” Candle said, no long- 
er grinning. “The boy and I 
have work to do. You two are 
in the way. You’ll only take 
up time if I have to work with 
you and show you what to do. 
I want you and your ship out 
of here in half an hour.” 

“Who’s going to make us?” 
Bullard asked with great 
originality. 

“I am.” 

Everybody turned around 
to see who else had entered 
the conversation. It was Han- 
sen. “I’m going to give you 
fifteen minutes, not thiry,” 
Hansen said. “Then I’m going 
to turn the grid power on at 
full intensity. You can either 
use it to take off, or sit 
around and roast alive inside 
your ship.” Candle turned and 
looked at Hansen with new 
respect. “Okay . . . Let’s go 
back to your place. I’ve still 
got some things to figure out.” 

Quemos was on the verge 
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of hysteria. “You’re bluffing! 
You wouldn’t dare. I’ll report 
this!” 

Fifteen minutes later, the 
ship headed for space. 

Back in Hansen’s room, the 
two men ate a quick lunch, 
then sat at the table and talk- 
ed about Candle’s plans for 
opening the reluctant door. 
“The way I figure it,” Candle 
said, “I think that we can 
handle the whole thing by 
radio. Which reminds me, one 
of these days I’m going to 
build a telescreen that will 
transmit and receive through 
psuedo-met. Not too difficult 
really if you approach the 
problem — ” 

“I better get Fromer for 
you,” Hansen said hurriedly. 

“Fromer here,” said the 
bass voice. 

“This is Candle. Let me talk 
to one of your so-called engi- 
neering officers.” 

“Who the hell — ” 

“Shut up and go get ’em,” 
Candle growled back. “And 
one more yelp out of you and 
you’ll stay in that ship till you 
rot.” 

There was a pause, then 
Fromer again, a meek From- 
er. “My chief engineering of- 
ficer is with me.” 

“Okay. Now get this. Come 
to think of it, you’d better re- 
cord it. Number one: By now 
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you know which component is 
a worm gear. You will notice, 
I’m quite certain, that it en- 
gages a large notched wheel. 
The reason that the door will 
not move is because at the 
point where the two gears 
meet, some of the metal has 
oxidized. For possible use in 
future emergencies, I offer 
this explanation. The entire 
mechanism is subject to per- 
iodic vacuum, when the airlock 
door is operated. In between 
times, the mechanism is in the 
ship’s atmosphere. A condi- 
tion of lower oxygen content 
thus obtains around the sealed 
off area, and such an area is 
anodic — in other words, cor- 
rodible with respect to the 
surrounding areas in which 
oxygen has free access. Now, 
since this door has opened and 
closed successfully for about 
five hundred years, it appears 
that there’s a special reason 
why it suddenly refuses to 
function. At a guess, you 
would experience this condi- 
tion of intense corrosion only 
when the aluminum in the 
wheel gear is exposed to some- 
thing like sodium hydroxide, 
and only at the point where it 
controls the worm gear. Now, 
has this ship landed recently 
within such an atmosphere?” 

“Three weeks ago on Ghor- 
tin IV,” said the weak voice 
of the engineer. “We landed 


to get some pictures of the 
cloud formations for souve- 
nirs. We dropped on the edge 
of a large body of water be- 
cause the view was better — ” 

Candle shook his head sad- 
ly and said, “You could have 
avoided trouble by coming in 
over the land instead of the 
water. The heat from the ship 
boiled the water which un- 
doubtedly contained sodium 
carbonate and calcium hydrox- 
ide; presto, and the air was 
filled with clouds of sodium 
hydroxide. 

“I suggest that you steer 
away from all such wicked 
places in the future. Of 
course, if you’d learn how to 
mine ore, smelt metal, ma- 
chine components — ” 

“First they’d have to dis- 
cover fire,” Hansen said out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

“You’re catching on, son,” 
Candle said, out of the corner 
of his mouth. “Now, gentle- 
men, to open the door it will 
be necessary to break the cor- 
roded area apart. This is a 
large heavy mechanism, as 
such things go. Since you 
have no tools heavy enough to 
batter the corroded area 
apart, you’ll have to make 
some.” 

“How can we?” 

Candle sighed. “I wish I 
had time to teach you to think. 
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but instead, you’ll have to do 
as I tell you to do. I think you 
can probably make a battering 
ram out of water. You just — 
don’t interrupt — find or make 
a long cylindrical container, 
fill it with water and quick- 
freeze it in your refrigera- 
tor — ” 

“But they put R’thagna Bar 
in the refrigerator again — ” 

“Then I suggest you get 
him the hell out,” Candle said. 

An hour later ten men 
smashed a half-ton cylinder of 
ice against the corroded junc- 
tion of the two gears. Fol- 
lowing Candle’s instructions, 
they next applied the ram to 
the door itself, which smooth- 
ly swung open. “You’ll find,” 
Candle explained, “that the 
only damage will be the two 
missing teeth on the alumi- 
num gear. Since only two 
teeth are ever in contact at 
any time, you can simply 
slide the gear forward and 
engage it at a point where the 
teeth are intact. You’ll find. 
I’m quite sure, that your door 
will function properly. Also, 
Captain, don’t pull out of here 
until I’m aboard. I think I’d 
like to bring an assistant 
along, too.” 

“An assistant?” Hansen 
asked. 

Candle twirled the ends of 
his long white moustache. 
“You, my lad, if you’d like to 


go along.” He pulled a letter 
from his pocket and fanned 
the air with it. “I’m in com- 
plete command of this expedi- 
tion — at least until His Ex- 
alted Excellency gets home to 
plant his seed.” 

Hansen’s face glowed. “I 
can’t think of anything I’d 
rather do. Let’s get a couple 
of messages off to Sector 
Headquarters and get on 
board ship.” 

“It may not be any joy 
ride,” Candle said thoughtful- 
ly. “You probably haven’t 
heard about it, but there’ve 
been a number of ship emer- 
gencies in the past few 
weeks.” 

“Door failures?” 

“No. At least none that 
I’ve heard of. But at least two 
Hegler drives have stopped 
working in mid space.” 

“But, but there’s nothing to 
stop working — ” 

Candle’s eyes twinkled. “No 
moving parts, eh?” 

Hansen reddened. “I hope 
I’ve outgrown that silly no- 
tion.” 

Candle peered into Han- 
sen’s eyes. “I’m sure you 
have. I’m sure that you will 
find out a lot more things for 
youi'self. You’re the kind. 
And we’re going to need a lot 
of your kind, because failures 
— failures of so-called perfect 
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mechanisms — are becoming 
more and more commonplace.” 
Candle pointed to the emer- 
gency light on the traffic con- 
trol panel. “That light will be 
flashing with more and more 
frequency in the months to 
come. But not just to signal 
trouble in space. If I were a 
superstitious man, I’d think 
^that the age of the perfect 
' machine is about to be super- 
seded by the age of the perfect 
failure — mechanical failures 
that can’t be explained on any 
level. I have several friends 
who’ve been in touch with me 
recently about — ” 

“You think that it’s time 
for a change?” 

Candle smiled quickly. 
“That’s the idea. And the 
truth of the matter is that I 
am a superstitious man. I 
really believe, childishly, that 
the mechanics and motions of 
the galaxy may turn them- 
selves upsidedown just to snap 
man out of his apathy and 
give him some work to do.” 

Upsidedown turned out to 
be a good word. They boarded 
the big ship an hour later and 
were respectfully ushered into 
the presence of Captain 
Fromer and his staff. 

“We’re underway,” Captain 
Fromer said. “We’ll be land- 
ing in nine days to deliver 
R’thagna Bar home.” 


“How is he?” Hansen 
asked. 

Fromer shrugged. “He’s 
been thawed out, frozen, and 
thawed out so many times, it’s 
anybody’s guess. Take a look 
for yourself.” 

Someone pulled back a cur- 
tain to expose the recumbent, 
thawing, steamy form of His 
Exhalted Excellency R’thag- 
na Bar. 

“Why’s he undressed?” 
Hansen asked. 

“Funny, now that you men- 
tion it,” Fromer said, puzzled, 
“why is he undressed?” 

“Fascinating ! Damnedest 
thing I’ve ever seen,” Candle 
said. 

“What’s so fascinatihg?” 
Fromer asked suspiciously, 
moving closer. 

“His belly. Never saw any- 
thing like it. Those black 
squares keep appearing and 
disappearing. If I’ve ever seen 
a truly random pattern — ” 

“It started right after they 
froze him the first time,” 
Fromer said disconsolately. 

“Fascinating, by Heaven,” 
said Candle, who was now 
down on his hands and knees. 
“Look at that top sequence! 
Random, yet physiological. 
I’ve got a friend on Bridan HI 
who’d trade anything for 
some photos of this. Get me 
some photo equipment, will 
you?” 
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Captain Fromer ran his 
hands through what was left 
of his hair. “Get him some 
photo equipment,” he said to 
no one in particular, “and 
somebody make a truce with 
that idiot doctor long enough 
to get me a sedative.” About 
this time the ship turned up- 
sidedown. 

“But there’s no reason for 
it!” the chief engineer said, 
running alongside Hansen and 
Candle. “The ship can’t turn 
upsidedown. Everything is 
functioning perfectly!” 

“Really not interested,” 
said Candle, running down 
the corridor’s mile-long ceil- 
ing. “Figure something out 
for yourself for a change.” 

“But what I can’t under- 
stand,” said Hansen, dutifully 
trotting alongside, “is how 
you knew with such certainty 
how the door mechanism was 
made. Even if submarines 
were built like that, you’d 
have no way of knowing. 
There haven’t been any sub- 
marines in centuries.” 

“The hell you say,” said 
Candle, increasing his pace, 
“I built one five years ago.” 

“Built one! What for?” 

“For the hell of it, and it 
was a damned good outfit, too. 
I found plans in an old mu- 
seum, and had the good sense 
not to improve on ’em. Always 
remember, boy, that some- 


thing that really works can’t 
be improved. That’s why the 
submarine mechanism was 
adopted — not adapted — for 
space. The so-called ‘better 
way’ they’re building ’em to- 
day is simply a disguise for 
the fact that most of the gas 
is gone from our technology.” 

“What happened to the 
submarine?” 

“Oh, I traded it to a friend 
for some falcons. You inter- 
ested in falconry by any 
chance?” 

“Er, no. Can’t say that I 
am.” 

“You will be,” Candle said 
prophetically, “you’ll suc- 
cumb to every enthusiasm 
man has ever been deviled 
with. You’re the type. It’s a 
disease, boy, and the big 
symptom isn’t just curiosity, 
but the kind of intense curios- 
ity that turns you inside out, 
devours you and ruins you for 
orthodoxy.” 

Hansen had stopped listen- 
ing. He was absorbed in try- 
ing to recall the pattern he 
had pressed on his radio belt 
— a pattern never taught to 
him — when the ship had sud- 
denly turned upsidedown. 
Hesitantly, he played with the 
notion that he had been think- 
ing of the ship traveling up- 
sidedown at the time he 
impressed the novel pattern 
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on the belt. Now, could that 
have possibly . . . ? 

The man and the boy disap- 
peared down the ceiling, run- 
ning at top speed to catch up 
as the rapidly vanishing form 
of R’thagna Bar was dragged 
and pulled relentlessly toward 
the refrigerator in a tug of 


war between the ships’ wild, 
divided crew. 

“Fascinating!” said Candle. 
His eyes, glittering with their 
own peculiar madness, re- 
mained riveted on the distant 
imperial belly. “Never saw 
anything like it!” 

THE END 
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THE STILL SMALL VOICE 

By ROBERT SILVERBERG 

ILLUSTRATED by SU/AV.Ei.S 


Boon psrfieularly lucky lately? Don't 
flatter yourself you're asKte; prob- 
ably nothing more than a dechronix. 
Found any odd little boxes? 


B ruce robertson first 

spied the box in a jumble 
of other knicknacks, in a 
dealer’s stall along London’s 
Petticoat Lane. The box was 
about three inches long and 
two inches wide, and no more 
than three eighths of an inch 
thick. It was metallic — alumi- 
num, perhaps — and without 
decoration except for a curi- 
ous monogram design on one 
surface. 

A quiet voice seemed to say 
to Robertson, You’d be doing 
something smart if you 
bought that box. 

Robertson picked the box 
up. The dealer, a hawkfaced 
little man with a pointed red 
beard, watched him with 
beadyeyed caution. Robertson 
hefted the box speculatively, 
wondering where the impulse 
to buy had come from. It was 


an odd little box, that was 
sure. A hairline divided it in- 
to halves, but there didn’t 
seem to be any way of open- 
ing it. The box felt cool to 
the touch, and strangely light. 

Go on, the voice urged. Buy 
it. Now. 

Robertson’s mouth quirked 
into an irritated frown. The 
stall proprietor was waiting, 
ready to pounce should 
Robertson try to slip the box 
into his pocket surreptiti- 
ously. But theft was far from 
Robertson’s mind. At least, 
not theft on so small a scale. 

He looked around. The area 
around the stall was crowded 
with Londoners who jostled 
each other to get the bargains, 
the sixpenny pans and the 
genuine alligator belts for 
two-and-six, that were to be 
had in the quaint Sunday 
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morning market-place in the 
East End. Robertson had 
come to Petticoat Lane strict- 
ly for laughs that morning. It 
was the final day of his two- 
month European vacation. 
Tonight he flew back to the 
States on one of the new jet 
liners. 

You can’t go torong for a 
couple of shillings, the voice 
insisted obstreperously. 

Robertson frowned, consid- 
ering it. Was it really a voice? 
Or just some inner hunch? He 
was accustomed to having 
hunches — good ones. He held 
the box out and said to 
the stall proprietor, “How 
much?" 

“Three and sixpence.” 

“And how much would, it 
be if you didn’t know I was 
an American?” 

The little man looked pain- 
ed. “I don’t like to haggle, 
mate. The box is yours for 
three and six.” 

“Two shillings,” Robertson 
said. “And what’s the box 
used for, anyway?” 

“That’s your problem, mate. 
You’re the one who wants 
to buy. Half a crown and no 
lower.” 

Half a crown was 35 cents, 
Robertson thought. The price 
of a bottle of beer in the 
States. Grinning, he took out 
his change, carefully counted 


over two shilling pieces and 
a sixpence, and dropped the 
metal box into a pocket of 
his forty-guinea tweed sports 
jacket. The stall-man winked 
at him. Robertson moved 
along through the crowd. 

Better take the box out of 
the jacket pocket and put it 
in your trousers. Fingers are 
light in Petticoat Lane. 

Robertson wondered where 
all the advice was coming 
from. He was definitely hear- 
ing a quiet voice, speaking to 
him as if from several inches 
behind his ear. The sensation 
was an uncomfortable and dis- 
concerting one. It made him 
wonder if that absinthe he had 
had in Tangier was, as advei’- 
tised, affecting his brain. 

In any event, the advice was 
sound enough. He stowed the 
box safely into his left-hand 
hip pocket, next to his wallet. 
A moment later a clumsy 
hand groped for the now 
empty jacket pocket. 

Robertson caught the pick- 
pocket’s wrist between thumb 
and middle fingers and calmly 
dug his fingernails deep into 
the man’s flesh. Glancing up, 
he saw he was detaining a 
pale, sweating young man 
with an immense crop of 
shaggy black hair. 

“Pretty awkwardly done,” 
Robertson murmured. “And 
the pocket was empty any- 
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Maybe little men don’t appear out of nowhere, but this one did. 
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way. Get moving before I have 
you run in.” 

“I din’t mean anything, 
guvnor! Honest, I — ” 

“Get along,” Robertson 
snapped, and released the 
man’s wrist. The pickpocket 
vanished relievedly into the 
throng. Robertson decided he 
had had about enough of 
Petticoat Lane. There were 
fifty crisp blue five-pound 
notes in his wallet, and the 
next pickpocket to come along 
might be better at his trade. 

He shouldered through the 
crowd, hailed a cab, and re- 
turned to his Mayfair hotel. 
It was just a little before 
noon. At 9 P.M. his plane was 
due to leave London Airport 
on the transatlantic hop. 

The Sunday papers were 
piled up outside his room — 
the Times, the Observer, and 
Neivs of the World. Robertson 
scooped them up, let himself 
into his room, rang up room 
service, and ordered lunch to 
be sent up in half an hour. 

He took the box from his 
pocket and looked at it, shak- 
ing his head in puzzlement. 
After a moment he set it on 
the mantel. The voice he had 
heard, he decided, was all in 
his imagination. The box was 
a mere slab of metal. Unless. 

Oh, well. Half a crown 
thrown away won't break me, 
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he reflected. He sprawled out 
in the overstuffed armchair — 
bless these old-fashioned Lon- 
don hotels — and began to 
thumb idly through the 
papers. He had already de- 
cided to spend the rest of the 
day at the hotel. Lord knew 
he had done enough sightsee- 
ing already; he had been all 
over London, doing the Abbey 
and the Tower and the British 
Museum and everything else 
with his characteristic energy 
and relentless curiosity. To- 
day, the last day of his vaca- 
tion, he could allow himself 
to relax. He felt that he had 
seen everything worth seeing 
in Western Europe. Tomor- 
row at this time he would be 
back in New York, back to the 
pleasant business of letting 
money earn money. 

Bruce Robertson was a big 
man with easy grace and a 
glib, assured tone of voice. At 
thirty-one he had been worth 
three quarters of a million dol- 
lars. Today, five years later, 
his assets were only two 
thirds as much; he had had 
some recent reverses. But, in 
general, he had done well, con- 
sidering his meager start. His 
first stock-market ventures, 
back in 1952, had been con- 
ducted in ten-share lots. In 
only a decade he had moved 
along quite a bit, thanks to 
his keen wits, ready memory. 
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and malleable ethics. He had 
never married, but that was 
not to say there had not been 
women. 

Take a look at Page Six of 
the Times, suggested the voice 
Robertson had so mysteri- 
ously acquired that morning 
at Petticoat Lane. 

His immediate reaction was 
one of anger. Obviously it was 
some sort of hallucination, he 
told himself, and he didn’t 
like hallucinations. He had 
worked sixteen hours a day 
for years in order to be cap- 
tain of his fate, and he was 
damned if he would take 
orders from any bodiless voice 
that might want to dictate to 
him! 

But he looked at Page Six 
of the Times anyway. 

Nothing there seemed of 
any importance to him. There 
was a squib about colonial life 
in Tanganyika, a feature arti- 
cle on an Italian opera com- 
pany performing at Edin- 
burgh, and a spot item about 
a two-headed lamb born in 
Yorkshire. Robertson quickly 
scanned the rest of the page, 
mostly ads. A tiny story at the 
bottom of the page caught his 
attention. 

It said that Professor 
Auguste St. Laurent of Brus- 
sels was arriving in London 
the following Tuesday for 


conferences with British min- 
ing officials. “Dr. St. Lau- 
rent,” the article added, “is 
the developer of the hydride 
process for extracting gold 
from sea-water, now in an ex- 
perimental stage.” 

Robertson thoughtfully nib- 
bled a fingernail. He had been 
keeping an eye on this St. 
Laurent and his hydride pro- 
cess for three yeai's, now. 
Robertson had better than 
$100,000 tied up in South 
African gold-mining corpora- 
tions. He had been nurturing 
the investment along steadily, 
but he was ready to dump it 
at the first sign that a cheap 
sea-water extraction process 
was feasible. Up till now, it 
had seemed as if St. Laurent 
had more chance of getting 
sunbeams from cucumbers 
than gold from the sea. 

But on Tuesday St. Laurent 
is going to reveal that he’s 
been S?iccess/Mi,, the. voice re- 
marked gently. Tomorrow 
would he an excellent time to 
sell your gold shares. Yes, in- 
deed. A very good time. 

“Dammit, don’t tell me 
what I should do !” Robertson 
exploded. He reddened im- 
mediately. It was bad enough 
to be having hallucinations ; it 
was worse to bicker with 
them. 

There was a knock at the 
door. 
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“Come in,” Robertson snap- 
ped irritably. 

A wheeled tray entered, fol- 
lowed by a parched-faced 
room service “boy” of about 
sixty. “Your lunch, sir. Or 
shall it be luncheon for two?” 

“Of course not. Can’t you 
see I’m alone?” 

“Certainly, sir. It seemed to 
me I heard you speak to some- 
one. But it must have been 
my error. Terribly sorry, sir.” 

The door closed. Robertson 
glowered at the lunch tray, at 
the newspaper, at the enig- 
matic little box on the mantel. 
Too much vacation, that’s 
what it was. He needed to get 
back to work. 

Sell your gold shares before 
you leave London. 

Robertson took a deep 
breath. He sank back into the 
armchair and dug his fingers 
into his thick, tangled hair. 
He bit his lip, not hard 
enough to break the skin. 

Then he began to calm 
down. 

Voice or no voice, he 
thought, selling might just be 
a good idea. He had been sit- 
ting on the gold shares long 
enough. St. Laurent might 
possibly have stumbled on 
something, this time. It would 
be healthy to get out of the 
market right now. Yes. 

He picked up the phone and 


gave the hotel switchboard 
operator the number of his 
stockbroker. The South Afri- 
can gold stocks were traded 
on the London Exchange. 
Naturally, Berriman would 
not be in the City on a Sun- 
day, but perhaps he could be 
reached at his home in Surrey. 

The phone rang five times. 
Someone picked up. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Berriman 
and his family have left for 
the day. They’ve gone down to 
Canterbury, sir.” 

“Look, I have to reach him. 
My name is Robertson. 
Robertson.” 

“Of course, sir. I’ll tell Mr. 
Berriman you called.” 

“No. I’m leaving tonight — 
flying to America — and I 
have to talk to him before I 
go. What time do you think 
he’ll be back?” 

“Oh, quite late, sir. I 
should say ten or eleven 
o’clock, perhaps.” 

Robertson fidgeted uncom- 
fortably. Long before that 
time he would be heading 
westward across the Atlantic. 
His arrangements with Berri- 
man did not allow for relay- 
ing buy or sell orders through 
a third party; it had to be a 
direct order from Robertson 
or else the broker would not 
act. 

“All right,” Robertson said 
finally. “If he happens to come 
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in before, say eight o’clock, 
have him call Mr, Robertson. 
He has the number. After 
eight, forget it.” He hung up. 

A special-delivery letter to 
Berriman might do the trick, 
if they had such a thing as 
special-delivery in the British 
Isles. Tomorrow, when the 
Exchange opened, Berriman 
would have the sell order. But 
Robertson preferred to speak 
to the broker personally. The 
sale had to be handled with 
precision, or else it might pre- 
cipitate a costly drop in the 
price before all of Robertson’s 
ovTi shares were unloaded. 
Berriman was trustworthy, 
but this project required 
special personal handling. 

Robertson was not surpris- 
ed to sense a murmured sug- 
gestion from his invisible pre- 
ceptor: Cancel your flight, 
then. Stay in London till to- 
morrow. One day doesn’t mat- 
ter that much. 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

No reply was forthcoming, 
Robertson stared at the box 
on the mantel and knotted his 
hands together in irritation. 
Voices. And a gold crisis com- 
ing on the eve of his return 
to America. Well, never let it 
be said that Bruce Robertson 
was anything but flexible. 

He rang up his booking 
agent and cancelled his reser- 
vation on the 9:00 flight. 
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After much scrambling and 
scraping around, they got him 
a seat on an Idlewild-bound 
flight leaving London at noon 
the next day. That allowed 
him enough time for contact- 
ing Berriman and properly 
overseeing the unloading of 
the gold shares. That wass ail 
he needed. 

Since he had some extra 
time now, Robertson bolted 
his lunch and headed out of 
the hotel to pay a farewell 
visit to Picadilly Circus, He 
wandered around London for 
most of the day, dined at an 
Indian restaurant on Regent 
Street, and returned to the 
hotel late. He slept past nine 
the following morning. 

Immediately on awakening 
he phoned Berriman’s office 
and spent twenty minutes 
giving detailed instructions to 
the stockbroker. When that 
was done with, he rang the 
hotel desk and asked them to 
order him a taxi that would 
get him to London Airpoii; in 
time for a noon flight. 

He had packed the day be- 
fore, so there was little else 
to do but have breakfast and 
wait for noon to arrive. The 
morning papers were waiting 
outside his door, as usual. He 
carried them back into the 
room and deposited them on 
the bed, intending to read 
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them when he returned from 
the hotel dining room. 

A front-page headline on 
the Daily Telegraph glared up 
at him. 

110 LOST IN CRASH OF 
JETLINER 

London, August 19 — 
Ninety-nine passengers 
and a crew of eleven died 
last night when a trans- 
atlantic jet liner exploded 
and sank one hour after 
leaving London Airport. 
The New York-hound 
plane reported engine 
trouble over the ocean at 
about 10.08 P.M., London 
time, and almost immedi- 
ately afterward radio 
contact was cut off 
when — 

Bruce Robertson lowered 
himself limply to the arm- 
chair and sat staring at the 
well-manicured tips of his 
fingers for a good many 
minutes. After a while he 
roused himself long enough to 
read the story again. Yes, it 
had been his plane. And he 
would have been aboard it, 
too, except for his decision to 
stay in London another day to 
manipulate the gold stocks. 
And the suggestion that he do 
that had come from — 

The box. 
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He snatched it from the 
mantel and peered at it close- 
ly. Just a flat metal box, with 
an odd monogram on it — but 
he had heard voices since first 
setting eyes on the box, and 
the voices had saved his life. 

He shook his head. It had 
just been a series of crazy 
hunches, of the kind that had 
made him wealthy . and fam- 
ous. A hunch to sell the stock. 
A hunch to stay in London 
overnight. The voices had 
nothing to do with anything, 
he told himself stolidly. But 
he pocketed the strange little 
box anyway, an hour later, 
when the time came for him 
to vacate his room. 

London Airport was in con- 
siderable turmoil when he ar- 
rived, half an hour before 
noon. The disaster of the pre- 
vious night was the topic of 
discussion everywhere. 

Clamping his lips, Robert- 
son saw that his baggage was 
handed over to the man at 
the flight desk. He presented 
his papers to have them 
checked, paid the ten-shilling 
nuisance fee for leaving the 
country, and boarded the 
plane. He had no queasiness 
about getting aboard a plane 
the day after a fatal crash. 
If nothing else, the law 
of averages protected him 
against a repeat. 

As he expected, the flight 
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was uneventful. It lasted eight 
hours; Robertson, as a first- 
class passenger, was liberally 
assuaged with champagne and 
caviar and other such delica- 
cies. ^ 

They arrived at Idlewild at 
3 P.M., New York Time. 
Robertson proceeded through 
customs with no difficulty — 
all his contraband imports 
were en route through less ob- 
vious channels — and by half 
past four he was comfortably 
reestablished in his handsome 
six-room suite in mid-Manhat- 
tan, overlooking the East 
River. 

He was not a supei'stitious 
man. But the little flat box 
had served him as. a good-luck 
piece during his last hours in 
London, and — for motives he 
would not consciously admit 
to himself — he found himself 
slipping the box into his 
pocket whenever he left his 
apartment, in the next few 
days. 

The day after his return, 
news came from London that 
Professor St. Laurent had in- 
deed made a whopping discov- 
ery that added the finishing 
touches to the hydride gold-ex- 
traction process. Gold shares 
plummeted on the London Ex- 
change. Robertson had sold 
just in time. 

The next day, a hunch — and 
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a whispered voice — ^warned 
him to steer clear of Gia- 
como’s, the posh midtown 
restaurant that he was about 
to enter. He stepped halfway 
through the door. But Robert- 
son had come to respect the 
power of hunches. He smiled 
apologetically at the maitre-de 
and backed out again, dining 
instead at a French restaur- 
ant across the street. He 
learned subsequently that 
eighty patrons of Giacomo’s 
had contracted ptomaine poi- 
soning that evening, thanks 
to some defective sauce used 
on the tossed salads. 

On Thursday, Robertson 
conceived a sudden impulse to 
buy Amalgamated Technologi- 
cals, an obscure stock long in 
the doldrums. He risked 
$20,000, buying at 8%. On 
Friday, Amalgamated simul- 
taneously announced the sign- 
ing of a fat government con- 
tract and a four-for-one stock 
split. The news stunned Wall 
Street ; Robertson sold out 
three days later at 19%, turn- 
ing a handsome profit. 

The following week went 
much the same way. Robert- 
son was walking down Lex- 
ington Avenue when he was 
warned to turn eastward. He 
did, onto 33rd Street, just in 
time to hear the crash of a 
truck into a crowd of pedes- 
trians on Lexington near 
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34th. The day after that, he 
picked up $10,000 by two 
quick defaulted-bond maneu- 
vers, . both of them hunches. 
On Wednesday he took the 
subway instead of his usual 
taxi, and thereby met a female 
who provided him with a 
his'hly enjoyable evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

And so it went. A quiet sug- 
gestion, a decision, and — re- 
sults. 

Robertson was not a super- 
stitious man. But a two-week 
run of luck could not be 
laughed off. He drew the flat 
metal box from his pocket 
from time to time, examined 
it, shook it, tried to pry it 
open. It gave off a hollow 
thunk when he tapped it, but 
there was no way of opening 
it, nor did he try vexy hard. 
He knew all about the dangers 
of killing geese that yielded 
aui'ifei’ous eggs. 

And there was no doubt at 
all in his mind by this time. 
The box was influencing his 
luck. The voices he sometimes 
heard, the hunches he was 
getting — they had to be com- 
ing, whether he wanted to be- 
lieve it or not, from the flat 
metal box for which he had 
paid a London street peddler 
half a crown. He did not look 
for explanations. He went 
happily along, i-epeatedly 
I’eaping the reward of his 
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faith in the box’s proplietic 
powers. 

The Moose Club was Bruce 
Robertson’s favorite evening 
haunt — a sumptuous and gen- 
teel establishment just off 
Fifth Avenue in the Upper 
Sixties, which pi’ovided him — 
for a whopping annual fee — 
with the soi't of upper-class 
background he had so desper- 
ately yearned for in his early 
adult life. There was nothing 
like sipping expensive li- 
quers while lounging in a 
plush armchair, suri’ounded 
by sets of the classics in fine 
tooled coi'dovan leathers, to 
make a man forget his lowly 
origin. 

Robeiffson drained his snif- 
ter of twenty-yeai'-old Grand 
Armagnac and smiled genially 
while the steward refilled it. 
Then, tuiming to Periy Mer- 
I’ick, he said, “Yes, Perxy, I 
have had quite a run of luck, 
I suppose.” 

Merrick was a small 
pouchy-faced man with too 
much money and too many ex- 
wives, who was gulping Char- 
treuse as if it were bourbon. 
“I’ve been watching you, 
Bruce. Fii’st the business of 
cancelling the plane reserva- 
tion — ” 

“Luck at its blindest,” 
Robei'tson said with airy self- 
depreciation. 
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“Then, selling your gold 
stock before the panic began. 
And the Amalgamated Tech- 
nologicals business. And last 
Aveek the defaulted I’ailway 
bonds.” Merrick chuckled 
somberly. “I wish I knew how 
you did it, Bruce. You must 
have the magic touch.” 

“Nonsense, Merrick,” rum- 
bled crusty old Lloyd Dexter 
from the far corner of the 
room. Dexter lowered his bar- 
rier of newspapers. “It’s rot 
to talk about blind luck and 
magic touches, don’t you see? 
Obviously Robertson’s a keen 
student of trends, and that’s 
the only explanation you need 
for his recent good fortune.” 

“It doesn’t explain getting 
off a plane that’s about to 
crash, does it?” Merrick re- 
torted. “Maybe the stock sales 
are one thing, but how can 
you explain away — ” 

“I’ll grant the plane cancel- 
lation as a bit of sheer luck,” 
Dexter admitted. “But every- 
thing else — ^all the financial 
maneuvers — they’re just pro- 
ducts of shrewdness and intel- 
ligence, Merrick, and nothing 
more mystical than that!” 

Robertson smiled quietly. “I 
appreciate your high opinion 
of my adroitness, Lloyd, but 
you just aren’t idght.” 

“Eh?” 

Robertson drew the metal 
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box from his pocket and 
placed it on the palm of his 
hand. Until this moment he 
had kept totally silent about 
it; but now he saw an oppor- 
tunity to contradict the can- 
tankerous old Dexter, and, be- 
sides, a silent impulse from 
the box seemed to tell him that 
this was a good time to reveal 
the secret of his success. 

“You see this box, Lloyd?” 

Dexter nodded. Merrick 
craned forward, widening his 
bloodshot eyes. 

Robertson said, “I bought 
it in London, the day I was 
supposed to fly back to Ameri- 
ca. I paid half a crown for it 
at a stall in Petticoat Lane. 
The box talks to me, gentle- 
men. It gives me advice.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Robert- 
son!” Dexter thundered, an- 
noyed. “Do you mean to tell 
us — ” 

“Yes. The box speaks to me. 
It told me to change my plane 
reservations, it told me to sell 
the gold stock, it told me to 
buy Amalgamated. It hasn’t 
been wrong yet.” 

Lloyd Dexter’s eyes flashed 
angrily. “Robertson, I never 
suspected that you had mystic 
tendencies, and I still don’t. 
Obviously this box story of 
yours is designed solely to 
ridicule us.” 

Robertson grinned lightly. 
“I’m dead serious. The box 
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gives me advice. For in- 
stance,” he said, picking up a 
murmured impulse, “it tells 
me that if I leave you gentle- 
men now and go to the Red 
Room, I’ll meet Fred Ryner 
there—” 

“Impossible! Ryner is in 
Chicago !” Dexter burst out. 

“I’ll meet Fred Ryner 
there,” Robertson continued 
smoothly, “and before the 
evening is out Ryner and I 
will conclude a deal in wheat 
futures that will net me better 
than a hundred thousand. Ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen.” ' 

Several days later, Robert- 
son was watching an old film 
on video late in the evening 
at his suite, when he heard the 
doorbell ring. Perry Merrick 
stood outside. 

“Perry! What are you do- 
ing here at this hour?” 

“I have to talk to you, 
Bruce. Are you alone?” 

Robertson nodded. “Come 
on in. Drink?” 

“No — no thanks.” Merrick 
was pale, tense, troubled-look- 
ing. He fumbled out a cigar- 
ette, held it between shaking, 
pudgy fingers, and took an in- 
ordinate amount of time get- 
ting it lit. 

He said at last, “I heard 
about the Ryner deal, Bruce. 
It worked out just as you ex- 
pected.” 
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“Of course it did. Fred kept 
insisting I was crazy to buy. 
I’ll bet he regrets it now.” 

Merrick ran his tongue 
round his lips. “You told us 
Fred would be in the Red 
Room, and he was in the Red 
Room, only nobody knew he 
had come back to New York. 
You didn’t know that, did 
you? I mean you and Fred 
didn’t stage the whole thing?” 

“Of course not. Perry. 
Would I do a thing like that?” 

“I hope not,” Merrick said. 
His hands were trembling. 
“So you told us about this 
box that gave you hunches, 
and then you proved it. At 
least, I think you proved it. 
I have to know, Bruce.” 

Robertson leaned back, eye- 
ing the other man sharply. 
“What’s the trouble. Perry?” 

“I’ve made — ah — a series of 
wrong guesses. I’ve had your 
luck, only in reverse.” 

“I see.” 

“I’m just about wiped out, 
Bruce.” 

“Down to your last million, 
eh?” 

Merrick did not smile. “It’s 
worse than you think. Worse 
than you can imagine.” 

“Oh. Sorry to hear that,” 
Robertson said with some sin- 
cerity. He would miss Merrick 
at the Club. 

“You can help me, Bruce. 
But it’s a big thing I’m going 
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to ask of you, and you might 
not — ” 

“I never thought I’d have 
to lend money to Perry Mer- 
rick,” Robertson said. “But if 
it’s a matter of a little to tide 
you over. Perry, I’m sure 
we could arrange something. 
Don’t worry about it.” 

“No. I don’t want a loan.” 
Merrick said. 

“But—” 

“Were you telling the truth 
about that little box of yours, 
Bruce. Really the truth?” 

“I’d swear it on a stack of 
blue-chip stocks,” Robertson 
said. “I’ve told plenty of 
whoppers in my day, but this 
wasn’t one of them. The box 
works.” 

“Can I see it?” 

Robertson took it from his 
pocket and handed it over. 
Merrick studied it closely, ex- 
amining all its surfaces, rub- 
bing his finger over the hair- 
line separation. 

“Does it open?” 

“I think it’s supposed to, 
but I’ve, never been able to 
figure out how. I don’t think 
much about opening it these 
days. I’d hate to bi-cak it.” 

Merrick put the box to his 
ear as if hoping to hear a 
murmured word of advice, or 
perhaps just the ticking of 
some mechanism. After a mo- 
ment he returned it to Robert- 
son. 
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“It really works, you say?” 

“I’ve told you so. Perry.” 

I 

Merrick nodded. For a long 
moment he was silent. Then 
he said: “I’ve hit a streak of 
dreadful luck. Nothing I do 
seems to work out right. I 
take a trimming in every deal 
I make, nowadays.” 

“I know what it’s like,” 
Robertson said unctuously. It 
hadn’t been so long ago that 
he had had a slump himself, 
and had watched three hun- 
dred fifty thousand melt away 
on a few bad guesses. 

“Pm willing to try any- 
thing now,” Merrick said 
quietly. “I’m at the despera- 
tion stage. Bruce, I’ll give you 
$50,000 for that box of yours. 
Cash down. That’ll leave me 
with just enough money to get 
a foothold and start back up- 
hill again.” 

The sudden proposal stun- 
ned Robertson. The box had 
not warned him, nor had he 
seen it coming. “No,” he said 
at once. “Definitely not. The 
box isn’t for sale.” 

“$60,000,” Jlerrick croaked. 
“Or else just lend it to me for 
a while. Just until my luck 
changes. I’ve got to have it, 
Bruce.” 

“No. Never. You wouldn’t 
ask a man to sell you a vital 
organ, would you? This box is 
vital to me. Ifs saved my life 
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a couple of times, already. I 
could- no sooner think of part- 
ing with it, for an hour, 
than — ” 

Get rid of the box now, 
came an unmistakable warn- 
ing. Accept Merrick’s offer. 
Tonight is an excellent night 
for disposing of the box. Fur- 
ther possession ivould be un- 
lucky and unwise. 

Robertson lost his glossy 
poise for no more than a mic- 
rosecond, which gave him 
plenty of time to choke off the 
reflex that was causing his 
mouth to drop open in sur- 
prise. Get rid of the box? He 
recovei’ed his mental balance. 
If that was the message, that 
was the course he would fol- 
low. He had been riding with 
the box’s hunches all along, 
and if possession had become 
suddenly unsafe, he was will- 
ing to dump. The secret of 
success is to know when to 
get off a winner, when to quit 
when ahead. 

But — had Merrick heard 
the warning too? 

Evidently not. Merrick was 
saying, “I beg of you, Bruce, 
don’t harden your heart to me 
now ! I tell you, twice tonight 
I came close to blowing my 
brains out. Then I decided to 
come up here and see if vou’d 
sell.” 

Robertson studied Mer- 
rick’s gray, tortured face. 
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“This is something I wouldn’t 
do for many men. Perry.” 
“But — you mean — ” 

“The box is yours for fifty 
thousand. Only I want an op- 
tion permitting me to buy it 
back at the same price in, say, 
a month’s time. That ought to 
be long enough for you to get 
back on your feet.” 

“Of course, Bruce! That’s 
only fair! I wish I knew how 
to thank you for this. You 
don’t know how grateful — ” 
“It’s late. Perry. Let’s not 
waste time in speeches of 
gratitude. The box is yours. 
Lets close the deal.” 

Robertson smiled inwardly. 
Obviously the box had out- 
lasted its usefulness, or the 
warning would never have 
been given. Perhaps it was 
about to burn out. Perhaps it 
could no longer predict with 
accuracy. In any event, Rob- 
ertson could make a predic- 
tion of his own: poor Mer- 
rick’s luck was not going to 
change. He would not get his 
money’s worth out of the 
strange little box. 

Later that night — m^ich 
later — the phone rang. Bruce 
Robertson rolled over and 
tried to ignore its insistent 
shrilling. He valued his sleep. 
But the phone would not give 
up ; it rang a seventh time, an 
eighth, a ninth. 
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Eyes still pasted shut, he 
extended an arm in the gen- 
eral direction of the bed- 
side phone extension, groped, 
gi-asped the receiver, dragged 
it towai'd him. 

“Robertson speaking.” 

“Bruce, Perry Merrick 
here.” Merrick sounded high- 
ly agitated. Robertson, with 
a grimly determined effort, 
came fully awake. 

“What’s up. Perry?” 

“It’s the box, Bruce. I’ve 
got a terrible feeling about 
the box!” 

“What are you talking 
about ?” 

“I know I shouldn’t call you 
at four in the morning, but 
I’m worried, Bruce.” 

Robertson fumed. “Will you 
come to the point I” 

“I’ve just had my first mes- 
sage from the box,” Merrick 
said hesitantly. “It — it was a 
warning. It said unless I got 
rid of the box immediately, I 
was going to get into trouble. 
I don’t understand it, Bruce.” 

“Neither do I. What sort of 
trouble?” 

“For one thing, that the box 
would be taken away from me. 
I’ve got it locked up in my 
safe now.” 

“Why didn’t you call the 
police instead of me?” 

“I don’t think the warning 
meant ordinary robbery,” 
Merrick said. “It seemed to 


imply something else — some- 
thing that I don’t understand 
at all. And I’m frightened. I 
wish I hadn’t gotten involved 
in the whole business, Bruce.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” Robert- 
son said. “Ai'e you sure you 
got the message straight, 
Merrick?” 

“Listen, Bruce, maybe we’d 
better call the whole thing off. 
I’m afraid to fool around with 
something as offbeat as this. 
Suppose I get into a cab and 
bring the box back to you 
right now — or first thing in 
the morning, if you want — 
and we’ll cancel the whole 
deal, yes?” 

“No.” Robertson didn’t care 
for the idea of returning Mer- 
rick’s $50,000, and he cared 
even less for the notion of 
having the box back just now. 
It was a pity about poor Mer- 
rick, of course. Robertson 
said, “I’m sorry. Perry. 
You’re probably just having 
nightmares. Go back to sleep, 
and suppose we have lunch at 
the Club tomorrow together 
and talk it all over. Good- 
night, Perry.” 

He reached out to restore 
the receiver to its cradle. 
Faintly he heard Merrick’s 
voice: “Wait, Bruce! Don’t 
hang up! Bruce — ” 

The receiver hovered over 
the night-table. 
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“Bruce, there’s someone in 
here with me! Bruce! Bruce!” 

Robertson heard a sudden 
scream, tinny and remote over 
the phone. Frowning, he 
paused and drew the receiver 
back to his ear. “Perry? 
Perry, what’s going on 
there ?” 

The connection had been 
broken. 

Robertson sat upright in 
bed, thum.bing his eyeballs 
and yawning away his sleepi- 
ness. This was a serious mat- 
ter. Something — he had no 
idea what — had happened to 
Perry Merrick. Robertson 
hung up the phone, switched 
on the dim night-light behind 
his bed, and dialed Merrick’s 
number. There was no ans- 
wer. 

Call the police, Robertson 
wondered? It was a logical 
thing to do. Abruptly a 
pleasant tinsel world of magic 
boxes and happy hunches had 
turned into something strange 
and frightening. 

He listened to the phone 
ringing at Perry Merrick’s 
for a moment or two before 
hanging up. He jabbed his 
finger into the last hole on 
the telephone dial and brought 
the dial around. A sleepy 
voice said, “Operator.” 

“Operator, give me the — ” 

“That shall be unneces- 
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sary,” a bland, featheiy- 
sounding voice remarked. 
“Kindly replace the communi- 
cation device. We shall talk.” 

Dumbstruck, Robertson put 
the receiver down. There was 
someone standing at the foot 
of his bed. A man — man? — 
slightly under five feet tall, 
with a dome of a bald skull, 
big round eyes unadorned by 
lashes or brows, a flat nose, 
a wide, unsmiling mouth. 

He had no ears. His skin 
was a pleasantly bluish color. 
It glowed radiantly in the 
half-darkness of the room. 

“How did you get in here? 
Who are you? What — ” 

“You are called by the de- 
signation Bruce Robertson?” 

“Yes, but — look here, this 
place is px'otected by burglar 
alarms ! It’s impossible for 
anyone to break in here at 
night. Impossible I” 

The stranger ignored Rob- 
ertson’s outburst. “May I sit 
here? he asked politely, indi- 
cating a chair near the bed. 
Without waiting for a reply, 
he sat. “I beg indulgence for 
this interruption of your noc- 
turnal suspension, good sir. 
But there have been errors, 
and they must be rectified.” 

“Errors? Rectified? Look, 
friend. I’m dead sober and 
none of this is really happen- 
ing. You’re an hallucination. 
I’m having a nightmare. It 
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was the lobster at Tony’s that 
I ate too much of — ” 

‘T beg to assert the validity 
of my own existence,” said the 
stranger. 

“You can’t be real. The 
burglar-alarm — ’ ’ 

“I assure you I am quite 
real. You may refer to me by 
the identity-referent Morve- 
rad. I am of the Alteration 
Bureau.” 

“Hold on,” Robertson said. 
“I don’t know who you are 
or what you’re doing in my 
suite, but you’d better get out 
of here the same way you 
came in, or — ” He paused. The 
stranger had taken a small ob- 
ject from his tunic and held 
it clasped between his hands. 

Robertson strained to see 
the object more clearly by the 
light of Morverad’s bluish 
glow. “Wait a second,” Rob- 
ertson whispered harshly. 
“That thing you’ve got there, 
in your hands — ” 

“Yes? This?” Morverad 
held up something that was 
either the box Robertson had 
sold to Merrick earlier in the 
evening, or its twin. 

“Yes. That. Wher« did you 
get it?” 

“I found this vai’iostat in 
the possession of one Perry 
Merrick,” Morverad said. “It 
involved several weeks of dili- 
gent tracing to locate it.” 


“What have you done to 
Merrick?” 

“Nothing that will have 
permanent effects,” was the 
bland answer. “It was neces- 
sitated of me to track the 
path of the variostat through 
all its numerous vortices. It 
was obvious that Merrick had 
not been in possession long. 
Vynish quadrature was ap- 
plied to Merrick, who then re- 
vealed that he had obtained 
the variostat from you. I 
came here at once.” 

Vynish quadrature. And 
glowing little blue men with 
no ears. Robertson’s head 
reeled. 

“What are you going to do 
to me?” 

“There is no cause for 
fear,” Morverad said. “It is 
simply necessitated to undo 
the antitemps caused by your 
accidental finding of the vari- 
ostat.” 

“Keep away from me,” 
Robei'tson warned, as the 
little man rose from the chair 
and approached the bed. “I’ll 
phone the police. I’ll yell for 
help. I’ll—” 

“Please,” Morverad mur- 
mured soothingly. “The quad- 
rature will take but a moment. 
It is a slight matter of trige- 
minal entry. The technique no 
longer requires, trepanning, 
and — no, don’t resist. But a 
moment, good sir.” 
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Eobertson looked up, half 
angry and half terrified wit- 
less, as a pair of cool hands 
touched his shoulders. Gently, 
the stranger pushed Robert- 
son back down to the pillow. 
Robertson was conscious of 
Morverad’s eyes glowing 
above him like two grapes 
drifting in the darkness ; then 
a bomb seemed to go off near 
the ceiling, and Robertson 
blanked out. 

He woke. The alarm clock 
on the night-table said 4:23. 
It had said 4:20 just before 
the blankout. So only a few 
minutes had passed, but it 
had seemed like much longer 
than that. Robertson had a 
whale of a headache. 

“Ah, so,” Morverad was 
saying. “A quite simple nexus 
of effect. The unravelment 
should not be difficult.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Rob- 
ertson snapped. “Are you 
through with the quadra- 
ture ?” 

“Certainly, I now have the 
data I need. The link in the 
chain that was missing has 
been forged.” 

“That’s dandy,” said Rob- 
ertson. “Now get out of here, 
you damned phantasm, and let 
a man get some — ” 

“You acquired the variostat 
on the eighteenth of August 
last, by local temporeckoning. 


in London. You parted with 
it five hours ago, approxima- 
tion. The variostat is now un- 
der confiscation, but it will be 
necessitated to reweave the 
time-fabric back through Au- 
gust 18,” 

Morverad was speaking 
with a quiet intensity that 
was utterly frightening. Rob- 
ertson sat upright in bed 
again, hugging his knees, 
listening, chilled. 

“The variostat slipped 
through a dechronix interval 
and was lost at Rygforr 
7, 6818 Permanent Time. It 
travelled a nospace curve that 
returned it along the contin- 
uum-line to a time known as 
August 9 in current reckon- 
ing. It landed in the part of 
England known as Cornwall, 
where it was discovered by a 
person ignorant of its func- 
tion. He refused to credit the 
suggestions it offered him, and 
instead deposited it in a scrap- 
heap. En route to the foundry 
for melting it went astray and 
was found by another person 
again ignorant of its function, 
and through a series of rapid 
handchanges it arrived in 
London on the 16th of August, 
where it passed into the pos- 
session of Alfred Sikes, dealer 
in metal goods. Sikes placed it 
on sale on the morning of 
April 18. Shortly afterward 
you purchased it as a result 
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of a suggestion supplied by 
the variostat itself. You were 
the first human in the chain 
to respond to a variostat sug- 
gestion, and therefore your 
entire path of action from 
that moment to the present is 
a definite widening antitempts 
that must be adjusted. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Not exactly,” Robertson 
said cloudily. “But I'm happy 
that everything’s going to be 
fixed up. I wouldn’t want a 
widening antitemps to go un- 
adjusted.” 

“Ah! You agree ethically! 
Then there will be no prob- 
lems moralwise !” . 

“Huh?” Robertson said, 
wondering bleakly what an 
antitemps was. Or a dech- 
ronix interval, for that mat- 
ter. 

Morverad said, “I’m de- 
lighted that you will cooper- 
ate. But of course! A person 
intelligent enough to respond 
to the intuitive data-gathering 
functions of the variostat cer- 
tainly could see the grave con- 
sequences inherent in permit- 
ting this antitemps to widen 
further. I congratulate you on 
your acuteness and advanced 
sensitivity, Mr. Robertson.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Repairing the breach will 
be simple enough. I will create 
a dechronix inteiwal — a con- 
trolled dechronix, you see, 


quite unlike the one in which 
the variostat was originally 
lost. Returning first the vari- 
ostat and then yourself along 
the worldline tube to the time 
of acquisition, I will facilitate 
your return to the proper 
phase relationship. We might 
as well deal with the matter 
as promptly as possible, to 
prevent further antitemps 
widening.” 

Baffled, Robertson ventur- 
ed, “That sounds like a pretty 
good idea to me.” 

A puiT)lish-violent light 
sprang to life suddenly around 
his bed. Morverad stepped 
back, out of the field. 

“Remember, Mr. Robertson, 
that you must undo the anti- 
temps yourself — but I cannot 
permit you to pass this point 
on the worldline until the er- 
ror is rectified. Is this per- 
fectly clear?” 

“I suppose you mean — ” 

The purplish-violet light 
shifted without warning to- 
ward the red end of the spec- 
trum. The room started to 
dance alarmingly in rhythmic 
waves. 

The room vanished. 

“Wait a second,” Robertson 
yelled. “You didn’t explain — ” 

The bright red light winked 
out. 

Robertson was back in 
London. 
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He was in Petticoat Lane, 
on a Sunday morning in late 
August. The stalls of the ped- 
dlers stretched out for three 
or four blocks ahead of him. 
Bargain-conscious Londoners 
were packed tightly together 
in the narrow aisle. He was 
wearing his tweed jacket, the 
forty-guinea one. There was a 
coolish nip in the morning air. 
There was no sign of Mor- 
verad. 

One other thing struck him 
as curious. No one was mov- 
ing. The row of gaudy pen- 
nants tied to the top of the 
nearest stall froze oddly in 
improbable positions ; the 
jostling Londoners were 
standing stock-still, the men 
in the stalls were motionless. 
Time had stopped. 

Robertson’s head was spin- 
ning. He thought back 
through all that had hap- 
pened. 

There was this thingum- 
my, the — what did he call it? 
— the variostat. It had slipped 
back along a — a dechronix in- 
terval — presumably from the 
past, which was right now. 
Obviously the variostat was a 
predicting gadget. Only Rob- 
ertson hadn’t been supposed 
to use it, because it didn’t 
rightfully exist in his own 
time, and so he had caused 
something called an anti- 
temps. 
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Robertson put his hands to 
his temples and rubbed gently. 
It didn’t improve the head- 
ache. Around him, no one had 
moved yet. 

The little man — Morverad 
— had somehow tossed him 
back a few weeks in time, 
back to the morning when 
he had purchased the vari- 
ostat. The general idea, Rob- 
ertson thought, was for him 
to pass the hawker’s stall all 
over again, only this time not 
to buy the variostat. That way 
Morverad could snaffle it back 
quietly and avoid the anti- 
temps. 

Too bad about having to 
lose the handy little box, Rob- 
ertson thought. But those 
were the breaks, he told him- 
self stoically. He had no 
choice. If he insisted on buy- 
ing the variostat again, Mor- 
verad would catch up with 
him eventually and hurl him 
right back through time, like 
a rat on a treadmill, to Au- 
gust 18 in London. He would 
be locked in forever, or until 
he voluntarily passed up the 
variostat. 

So he had to cooperate. But 
what then? 

No doubt he would then re- 
live the next few weeks, only 
this time minus the box. Rob- 
ertson shrugged. He could 
manage. He remembered 
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every bit of advice the vari- 
ostat had given him: cancel 
the plane reservations, sell the 
gold shares, buy Amalga- 
mated, and all the rest of it. 
All he had to do was follow 
the same series of decisions all 
over again. He didn’t need the 
variostat anyway. He could 
make his own guesses and 
come out ahead more often 
than not. 

He made up his mind. He 
would cooperate and renounce 
the variostat. 

At the moment of decision, 
the stasis about him shattered. 
The dechronix interval opened 
to release him completely into 
the London of August 18. The 
pennants fluttered in the wind, 
haggling cockneys fought over 
ha’penny bargains, strident 
hawkers shouted to plump 
tourists. 

Robertson walked eastward 
along the lane. Where was 
that little fellow with the 
beard? Ah — there. 

Robertson crossed to his 
left. The scrawny dealer was 
there, grinning snagtoothedly 
at the marketers, and the 
metal box reposed invitingly 
in a jumble of other knick- 
nacks on a bench. Robertson 
paused in front of the stall. 
Once again, the variostat was 
saying to him. You'd he doing 
something smart if you bought 
that box. 


He picked up the variostat. 
“How much for this?’’ 

“Three and sixpence.” 

Robertson let it drop back 
to the counter. “Sorry, afraid 
not.” 

“Two and sixpence?” plead- 
ed the hawker. 

“I wouldn’t take it for a 
farthing,” Robertson said. 
“And that’s final.” You hear 
me, Morverad? I’ve passed up 
the variostat. He walked rap- 
idly away. 

The antitemps was ended 
in that instant. The time con- 
tinuum, warped drastically 
out of shape while Robertson 
had possessed the variostat, 
snapped instantly back to its 
intended pattern. Bruce Rob- 
ertson stopped short suddenly 
twenty feet from the stall, put 
one hand to his head, looked 
back. The box was gone. He 
shrugged. It was a silly piece 
of metal, nothing more. He 
couldn’t imagine why he 
might possibly have .wanted 
it. He made his way through 
the crowd, hailed a cab, and 
returned to his hotel. 

There, he riffled through 
the newspapers, ate a light 
lunch, and took a nap. He had 
a slight headache when he 
woke. He checked out of the 
hotel, took a cab to London 
Airport, and caught the 9:00 
jet. THE END 
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CHAPTER 1 

I N KANSAS, spring usually 
falls on the day before sum- 
mer. It had been such a day, and 
now at midnight I was sitting at 
my desk. Both hands of the 
clock were piointing to the ceil- 
ing — and to the limitless stars 
beyond. My wife and daughter 
had long been asleep. I had 
stayed up to write a few letters 
but it was not a night for work- 
ing. Although it was a bit chilly 
outside, the moon was bright and 
a bird was singing a glad and 
plaintive song about the summer 
that was coming and all the sum- 
mers that had passed and all 
that would be. Adding, here 
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Grim Hagen'’s men writhed 



helplessly in the grip of the Kali’s deadly copper hairs! 
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and there, a bit of melody about 
all the good things that happen 
to birds and men without their 
knowing why. 

Both hands of the clock were 
pointing uward. And I was half- 
asleep, and half-dreaming. Re- 
membering all the friends I had 
— most of them scattered to the 
four winds by now. And that 
best friend of all. Doctor Jack 
Odin! I wondered where he was 
and how he had fared since he 
disappeared into that dark cave 
in Texas. 

Suddenly I became aware of a 
flickering light above me. I 
looked up. I had thought that 
the lights were winking, but 
they were not. The room was lit 
by a reading lamp, and the ceil- 
ing was so shadowy that at first 
I couid see nothing at all. Then 
I saw the light — or the ghost of 
a light— gleaming faintly upon 
— or through — the ceiling. It was 
the faintest yellow, neither a 
bull’s eye nor a splotch. Instead, 
it seemed to be a tiny whirl- 
pool of movement — the faintest 
nebula in miniature with spirals 
of light swiftly circling a central 
core. For a second I thought I 
could see through the roof, and 
the stars swarmed before me. It 
was as though I was at the vor- 
tex of a high whirlwind of danc- 
ing, shining specks of light. 
Then that sensation was gone, 
and there were two faint coil- 
ing spirals of yellow light upon 
the ceiling. 

The lights began to whisper. 

“We are Ato and Wolden,” 
they said. “Remember us?” 
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I remembered them from the 
notes that I had pieced together 
to tell the story of my old friend. 
Doctor Jack Odin, and his adven- 
ture in the World of Opal. It 
seemed impolite to tell them that 
we had never met. So I listened. 

“Wolden’s work has succeed- 
ed,” the whispering continued. 
“We have reduced time and 
space to nothing. You see us as 
lights, or as we once put it, ‘as 
flame-winged butterflies,’ but we 
are neither. We are Ato and 
Wolden. By adding ourselves to 
another dimension we are hardly 
recognizable to you. Actually, we 
are at our starting point billions 
of miles away! We are travel- 
ing through space toward you at 
a speed which would make the 
speed of light look like a glow- 
worm crawling across the dark 
ground; and at the same time, 
we are there in your room. Do 
you understand ?” 

I didn’t, but I have learned 
that a man can live quite com- 
fortably by merely keeping his 
mouth shut. So I kept still. 

My little daughter had been 
playing in the room before she 
had unwillingly gone to bed. She 
had left a red rubber ball upon 
my desk. 

“Look at the ball,” the voices 
whispered. “We will give you an 
idea of the time-space in which 
we live.” 

I looked. Suddenly the little 
ball twitched, vanished and re- 
appeared. I gazed in wonder. It 
had been red. Now it was white. 
I picked it up and a white pow- 
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der rubbed off upon my finger- 
tips. 

“See.” The lights whispered. 
“We have turned it inside out — ” 

The whispering continued. 

“We are bringing you a gift. 
Our last gift, probably, because 
we are weary of your world and 
the affairs of men. Pygmies! 
Now, stand back from your 
desk — ” 

It was such a command that 
I fairly leaped out of my chair 
and drew away from the desk. 
Still leaning upon it I stared in 
wonder at the shadow which was 
forming itself upon the cleared 
space by the side of my type- 
writer. At first it was merely a 
dark square. Then it was a shad- 
owy cube, growing denser all 
the time until it became a dim 
shape. The shape grew brighter. 
There was a tiny spitting sound, 
like two hot wires being touched 
together. There was a smell in 
the I’oom, not unpleasant but not 
pleasant either — a completely 
alien smell. A wave of cold air 
struck me, and passed by, leav- 
ing me shivering. Our furnace 
came on with a start. 

Then the lights were gone and 
I was looking in wonder at a 
leaden box, about a foot square. 
It had a hinged lid, and around 
the middle of it the figure of a 
snake was excellently carved. It 
held its tail in its mouth, lock- 
ing the box securely. Its eyes 
were two great moonstones that 
appeared to look up at me with 
half-blind amusement^ — winking 
at the wisdom they had forgotten 


and the fear that I was feeling. 

I touched the box and drew 
my hand away in pain. It was 
colder than cold. Desolate, burn- 
ing cold. 

It was two hours before the 
box became warm enough — or 
cool enough — to touch. Then, 
after several experiments I got 
the snake’s mouth open and the 
lid swung upward on chilled 
hinges. 

Within it was a manuscript. 
As soon as I looked at it I rec- 
ognized the handwriting of my 
old friend. Doctor Jack Odin. 

Well, it was just as before. It 
was more of a series of notes 
and jottings than a story. It 
took months to piece it together. 
Several pages were badly burned 
and spotted. It was hard work 
and slow work — 

And this is the tale that Jack 
Odin sent me — from Somewhere. 

CHAPTER 2 

J ACK Odin descended into the 
cavern — or what Keefe had 
called the Hole — for less than a 
hundred yards before his strong 
flashlight sent its lancing beam 
into a stone wall. At his feet was 
a crevice which went straight 
down as though it had been meas- 
ured by a giant square. He got 
to his knees and looked over. 
Playing his light around he de- 
tected a few ledges like narrow 
steps far below'. It w'as pitch- 
dark down there, and not even 
his strong light could reach to 
the bottom. He tried tossing a 
few pebbles into it; listening he 
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heard the faint rattle of their 
fall, but could not be sure wheth- 
er they had landed on one of the 
ledges or had reached bottom. 

Looking about him, he found a 
weathered bit of limestone that 
thrust itself up like a small table. 
It did not look very substantial 
but it was his only hope. Odin 
had crammed his ammunition, 
food and canteen into a knap- 
sack. Looping the rope through 
it and his rifle strap, he lowered 
them over until he felt the rope 
slacken as his gun and supplies 
rested upon the first ledge. Re- 
leasing one end of the rope he 
carefully drew it back. 

Now he knotted the rope about 
the stone and let the two lengths 
of it trail down tow’ard the ledge. 
He had kept his flashlight which 
he thrust into his belt. One other 
thing, a little miner’s cap and 
light, now came into use. It was 
warm down there, and as soon 
as the cap with its lighted lamp 
was on his head, sweat began to 
pour down his neck. Suddenly 
he remembered a scene he had 
witnessed one morning in West 
Virginia — so long ago that it 
should have been forgotten. His 
car had stalled in a tiny town 
one evening. He had slept in the 
only hotel, but had got up be- 
fore daybreak so he could start 
an early search for a mechanic. 
Looking up toward the hills he 
had seen a silent procession of 
lights going upward to some 
unknown mine. There was some- 
thing grotesque about those 
climbing lights; the identity of 


the men was lost, and this w'as 
a-crawling thing up there on the 
hillside. For a moment he felt 
himself feeling infinite pity for 
all the men everywhere who 
spent their days in the dark. 

Then he laughed. Better feel 
a bit sorry for Jack Odin too. 
Getting ready to lower himself 
over a precipice, and not hav- 
ing the slightest idea when he 
would reach bottom. Or whether 
there was any bottom at all. The 
blackness beat at the little light. 
A startled bat left its upside- 
down perch and fluttered against 
his face, clicking its teeth in 
warning. 

Well, one could stay here and 
think until doomsday. So, with 
a shrug of his big shoulders, he 
got a firm grip on his doubled 
rope and slid over the edge. He 
went down and down until his 
shoulders ached. Once he got his 
feet down on an outcropping but 
dared not brace himself there 
for fear of loosening his rope 
from its unsteady mooring 
above. Then, at last, he came to 
the ledge with only a few feet 
of his doubled rope to spare. 

After resting the little cap 
and lamp in a secure cranny he 
lay flat on his stomach for a few 
minutes, gulping great draughts 
of air and trying to rub some 
feeling back into his aching 
shoulders. Then he got up and 
started looking about for some 
anchorage. Some twenty feet 
away, he found a little spur of 
rock. 

The second ledge was negoti- 
ated in the same fashion as the 
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first. It was scarcely four feet 
in width. Leaning over it, with 
his powerful flashlight spraying 
a beam of light downward, he 
saw that there were no more 
ledges between him and the 
floor of the crevice below. Not 
even a single out-cropping. The 
wall was smooth and glassy as 
though at one time, for ages and 
ages, water had flown down it 
and had left a glossy coating up- 
on its face. 

Moreover, when he awkwardly 
dangled his rope into the abyss 
with one hand, and kept his light 
upon it with the other, he found 
to his disappointment that not 
even a single length would reach 
to the dimly-seen floor below. 

lie sat there for a while, chew- 
ing at a bit of jerked beef, try- 
ing to get his strength back, 
racking his brains for a plan. 
But he could think of nothing 
e.Kcept getting back to Opal. 
Then, at last, with a sigh and 
maybe a curse at the things that 
happen and maybe a bit of a 
prayer, he began to tie a loop, 
lasso fashion, in his rope. Find- 
ing another spur of rock became 
a problem. This ledge was 
smooth. But in time he found 
one and drew his loop tightly 
about it. Rolling the knapsack 
up into a ball and tying it se- 
curly, he threw it over the brink. 
Listening, he heard it land and 
bounce two or three times. The 
gun was slung over his shoulder. 
The miner’s cap and lamp went 
back upon his head. He stuffed 
his pockets full of ammunition 
and slid over the edge. Once he 


nearly lost his grip on the sin- 
gle strand and slid downward 
for a yard or two with the rough 
coils taking the hide off his palms. 
But he held on. And at last he 
was dangling at the end of the 
rope like a plumb-bob. Carefully 
he tightened his grip with his 
right hand and let go with the 
left. His shoulder creaked, and 
fangs of pain struck at his wrist 
and elbow. 

But he hung on. Playing the 
flashlight below him, he saw that 
the floor of the crevice was still 
many yards away. It seemed to 
be of sand, but he was not sure. 
Limestone could be deceiving. 
Putting the light back in his 
belt, he began feeling along the 
wall. It was smooth. Finally, 
reaching down as far as he could, 
he found a little hole scarcely 
large enough for one hand. There 
was no time left to consider. 
Getting his fingers into it he 
turned loose of the rope and 
dropped down. It felt as though 
his left shoulder was tearing 
loose, but he held his grip. Kick- 
ing about he found a toe-hold in 
the wall — and finally another 
grip for his hand. 

In this way, Odin went down 
for nearly a dozen yards. But at 
last he could find neither a grip 
for his hands nor a rest for his 
feet. He did not care now. The 
pain in his shoulders was becom- 
ing unbearable. Taking one great 
gulp of air, he released his hold 
on the wall and thrust his body 
out into space. The little light in 
his cap went out. Odin fell 
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through darkness. He fell into 
soft sand, doubling up as his 
feet touched it. Odin rolled over 
and over, losing both flashlight 
and gun as he tumbled. Then he 
came up against hard rock, with 
most of the wind knocked out of 
him, and lay there gasping, feel- 
ing about him with frantic hands 
for the light and the gun. 

The old terror of the dark 
swept over him as he clutched 
this way and that and found 
nothing. Then he got a grip on 
himself and laughed at his fears 
— remembering that he had 
matches in his pockets. 

The spurt of a match showed 
him his miner’s cape not five feet 
away. He must have missed it by 
inches as he was clutching about 
in the dark. He lit it and soon 
found gun and flash. 

Pointing his light upward, he 
could faintly see the knotted end 
of his rope swinging back and 
forth up there against the preci- 
pice. It was his only link with 
the outside world, and it was far 
out of reach. He shrugged and 
played the light about the cavern 
into which he had ventured. 

The walls of the crevice into 
which he had fallen were never 
over ten feet apart and in spots 
were less than three. But the 
sandy bed sloped noticeably 
downward, so downward he went. 
Only pausing occasionally to take 
a mouthful of water from his 
canteen or eat a bite or two. His 
watch had been broken in that 
last fall. He threw it away. 

The air grew hotter. So hot at 
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last that Odin had to pause more 
often and rest upon the sand. 
But it too was hot, as though it 
had never known anything but 
this one temperature. 

Stumbling along, his nostrils 
and chest burning, and some- 
thing thumping in his ears, he 
finally fell to his knees. Jack. 
Odin lay there for a long time. 
But the floor of the cavern still 
led downward. So, with nothing 
else left in his mind, he got to 
his knees and crawled on. 

That last determination saved 
him. A cool breath of air struck 
him in the face. He toiled down- 
ward and was soon in a wider 
cavern that was so cold that he 
was shivering. He rested again 
and then went on. The cold grew 
worse. 

Odin came to a tunnel of ice. 
The faint smell of ammonia set 
him to coughing. It was nearly 
as uncomfortable here as the 
heat had been a few hours be- 
fore. But he kept on. Finally, 
there was no ice left on the walls 
about him. The air grew warmer. 

Soon the walls opened out until 
he could scarcely see them with 
his flashlight. Playing it upward 
he could only get a faint reflec- 
tion from the stalactites hun- 
dreds of feet away. 

At length Odin came to a vast 
room where his light could reach 
neither walls nor ceiling. But in 
the center of it was a tiny pool, 
rimmed by white sand and a 
shell-like lip of limestone. He got 
to his knees and tested the water. 
It was clean — but old and old and 
old. Filling his canteen, he opened 
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his knapsack and prepared a 
hearty meal. He was dog-tired 
but before he slept he walked 
around the little pool. He had 
heard of fish being found in un- 
derground caverns — or even the 
fossils of things that had once 
been there. But here Odin found 
no sign of life. Nothing except 
traces of the vast underground 
river that must have once swept 
through here long ago. 

It was a desolate feeling to 
stand there with his beam of 
light pushing the dark away. 
Alone in a place which apparent- 
ly had never known the beat of 
life before. And then Odin saw 
it — 

A footprint. A small footprint 
which must have been made by 
someone who wore moccasins or 
sandals. He recognized it at once. 
He had seen hundreds of those 
footprints ! 

A Neebling had been there. 
How long before he did not 
know. But, certainly, Odin’s the- 
ory had been right. The cavern 
led the way to Opal. Jack Odin 
was not sure how many times he 
ate and slept as he toiled his way 
downward. The long dead river 
had carved cunningly and beauti- 
fully upon the walls of the tun- 
nel. And the dripping waters of 
centuries had fashioned pedes- 
tals, carvings, and statues that 
were beautiful indeed. Ordinar- 
ily he would have been interested 
in these, for Jack Odin was a 
man who loved beautiful things, 
but now he had but one idea : To 
go on. 

Occasionally he found more 


footprints. But always near the 
scattered pools. The dwarfs must 
have kept against the walls and 
come out upon the sand only toi 
quench their thirst. He wondered ; 
about that. And a possible an-) 
swer came to him. They had been 
there without a light — ^feeling 
their way, almost — although he 
knew that they could see in the 
dark to a certain extent. He won- 
dered at their courage. Here, 
with two lights, the staring dark- 
ness and the silent empty spaces 
were making him shaky. | 

The descent became sharper. 
At times he slid down long 
grades of limestone. Now and 
then he came to sharp drops 
where little waterfalls had once 
been. But there was usually sand 
below and he was able to leap 
down without much harm, other 
than a jolt or two. 

But once he came to one of 
these drops that must have meas- 
ured a hundred feet. He found a 
few rocky steps where the little 
precipice met the wall and clam- 
bered down, but it was rough go- 
ing, and he had to make a jump 
for it at the last. 

Picking himself up and dust- 
ing the sand from his clothes he 
thought he saw a white gleam 
over agaSnst the wall. His light 
found a squat skeleton sitting 
there grimacing at him. He 
touched the skull and it fell to 
powder. Here was one of the 
dwarfs — a Neebling — but the 
bones did not belong to this age ; 
the poor fellow must have lain 
there for centuries. 
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Doctor Jack Odin was never 
able to get all of his medical 
training out of his mind. Exam- 
ining the skeleton he found that 
both legs had been broken. Ap- 
parently, the little man had been 
climbing up or down the preci- 
pice Odin had just negotiated 
and had slipped and fallen. His 
legs shattered, and infection set- 
ting in, the Neebling had crawl- 
ed against the wall to die. Odin 
could imagine him doing that 
last task silently. They were akin 
to the animals that they loved, 
the Neeblings. They did not com- 
plain. 

Hours and hours later, as Odin 
toiled his way downward, he be- 
came aware of a growing stench 
in the stale air. Even this was 
welcome, for he was becoming 
obsessed with the idea that the 
cavern had not changed since the 
long-ago river had died, and that 
nothing in it could change. It 
was an odor of rottenness. Where 
there was decay, life had also 
been. 

By the time he reached the 
next pool the putrescence which 
hung on the stale air was almost 
sickening. There he made his sec- 
ond discovery. A saurian of .some 
sort, with squat legs and long, 
fanged mouth, had died there. 
Half-decayed, it made a little 
phosphor glowing in the dark 
and its long teeth flashed as he 
played a beam of light over it. 

Noi.some as it wa.s, the sight 
of it made his heart quicken, for 
hei-e was one of the things of 
Opal. It must have crawled up 


here from that silent sea. Then a 
feeling of gloom and dread swept 
over him. What had happened 
down there to make this thing 
leave its home and crawl here to 
die! 

Odin went on and on, and the 
smell of the thing behind him 
slowly faded from the air. 

Then, as he rounded a corner, 
Odin blinked his eyes. Far ahead 
of him w'as a red glow. Taking a 
deep breath, he thought he smell- 
ed smoke. Or was it sulphur? He 
had never been able to get one 
grim possibility out of his mind. 
What if some of the tires and 
lava streams of inner earth 
should lie between him and the 
world of Opal? 

He had gone too far to turn 
back. So Odin went on cautious- 
ly. As he neared the red glow, he 
saw that it was only a campfire 
dying down to coals. But from 
the darkness came such a clam- 
oring of hi.sses, groans, and 
screeches that he could feel 
goose-pimples popping out on his 
arms. 

His rifle held a clamp for his 
flash. Making gun and light 
ready, he advanced cautiously, 
still unable to determine what 
was happening except that one 
hell of a fight was going on. Then 
a coal burst into quick flame and 
he could see the .struggle. A 
broad-shouldered man, stripped 
to the wai.st, was fighting with 
one of the saurians. He had clos- 
ed its long mouth with a huge 
hand and was striking again and 
again at the white throat with a 
broad-bladed knife. The thing 
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CHAPTER 3 


was screeching and clawing at 
the man’s arm. Its razored tail 
was lashing forward — and the 
man was dodging it as he kept 
backing in a circle and thrusting 
the head upward and backwards. 
Both brute and man were 
streaming blood. The man made 
no sound other than an occa- 
sional savage grunt as his blade 
struck deep through the horny 
hide of the thing. The Saurian 
became wilder with each blow. 

It was a long shot. But Jack 
Odin made it. Both man and 
reptile quickened into momen- 
tary stone as his light centered 
its beam upon them. Odin aimed 
and fired. The heavy bullet shat- 
tered the top of the saurian’s 
head. 

Then Odin •was running for- 
ward, calling out in the language 
of Opal. The broad-shouldered 
man kicked the wriggling car- 
cass of the thing out of the way 
and threw a few sticks upon the 
coals. They flamed up. The man 
sat down calmly, though still 
gasping for breath, and began to 
wipe the blade of his knife upon 
his thigh. 

He had regained some of his 
breath when Odin reached him. 
Rubbing a gashed forearm and 
smiling as though such a meeting 
were an every-day occurrence he 
called out cheerfully. 

“Ho, Nors-King. I knew you 
would come. Sooner or later you 
would be hare and we would go 
hunting together.” 

The man was Gunnar, succes- 
sor to Jul, and Chief of the 
Neeblings! 


G oing to the pool, Gunnar be- 
gan to wash his bleeding 
arms. “Yes, Old Gunnar knew 
you would be here. Jack Odin, for 
it was writ in runes of silver 
long ago that a man will go to the 
gates of death and brave Old 
Nidhug the dragon there to find 
his maid.” 

“And how is she, Gunnar? 
Where is she?” 

But the dwarf did not answer 
for a few minutes. He stared 
moodily into the coals, and then 
feeling behind him in the dark 
he found a bright shirt and 
struggled into it. “I was getting 
ready to take a bath when the 
thing came at me,” he explained 
simply. 

“Gunnar! Where is Maya?” 
Gunnar’s big hand squeezed 
Odin’s shoulder. 

“Steady, lad. I wish I knew. I 
wish I knew. But you are here 
now, and we will go hunting to- 
gether. For you are my friend 
and Maya is my friend. And I 
swore by my sword, the Blood- 
Drinker, to her father I swore it. 
And to Jul. That I would look 
after her. But I failed. And is 
my word no stronger than a puff 
of wind? I have sworn a new 
oath. I will find her. Even though 
we go farther than the grave- 
yard of stars — or beyond the 
gates of hell, maybe — I will find 
her. 

There was a sob in the squat 
man’s throat and Jack Odin 
could see by the light of the 
flickering coals that Gunnar had 
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aged. His face was more seamed. 
The knots of muscle at each jaw 
were larger. His hair was gray- 
streaked and thinner. But those 
huge shoulders were huger still, 
and the big gnarled hands kept 
closing and unclosing as though 
they were grasping at a throat. 

“We will go together, then,” 
Odin said. “But tell me — ’’ 

“Then swear it by my blade.” 
And Gunnar took the long sword 
and harness up from the sand 
where he had left it. 

“My people do not swear by 
the sword.” 

Gunnar cursed. “The tongues 
of your people are like two-edged 
knives. I have had enough of 
them. But you are not like them, 
Odin. I said before that you 
were a throwback to the men of 
old-time, when they went ber- 
serker together, or followed the 
whale’s path in their dragon- 
headed ships. Here, swear by the 
sword, my sword.” 

And Jack Odin reached for- 
ward and touched the sword and 
swore that he would go with 
Gunnar even to the edge of the 

“Now,” Odin pleaded. “Tell me 
what happened down there.” 

“It is a long story. And not a 
pretty one, either. Have you any- 
thing to eat?” 

Odin produced some bread and 
jerked beef. As they sat there, 
with the coals winking red eyes 
at them, Gunnar told his tale be- 
tween wolfish bites. 

“Grim Hagen planned well.” 
(So Gunnar began). “He plan- 
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ned well, and even yet I hope to 
kill him. 

“That was an evil day when 
you and Maya decided to go back 
to outer-earth. An evil day. Some 
of Grim Hagen’s men snared 
Maya with their thons. There 
was much fighting. We killed 
many but many got away. 

“I should have known from 
the black scowl which Grim 

Hagen had worn those many 
months that he would not be 
stopped by one defeat. You will 
remember, Odin, how I told you 
of the little flying machines that 
we strapped on our backs in the 
old days and went sailing 

through the air. They were out- 
lawed. But during the time that 
Grim Hagen held the tower he 
must have found the plans for 

the flying machine, or maybe 

even one of the machines. For 
when his men attacked us, each 
one had such a machine. And 
each man carried dozens of little 
glass eggs. When they threw 
them they exploded and dissolved 
nearly everything for twenty 
foot around. 

“Oh, we fought. We killed 
many. But it is hard to fight the 
hawk. One by one they blew up 
our ships. Then, carrying Maya 
and a few other prisoners with 
them, they flew out to sea like a 
flight of evil birds — no, not birds, 
for not even the hawk is evil. 
What was the word that you used 
for the leather-winged, toothy 
things that live in the forest?” 

“Dactyls,” Jack Odin prompted. 

“Yes, that’s it,” Gunnar said 
as he stared into the Are. “Dac- 
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tyls. I like that word. It has an 
evil, bloody ring to it.” 

He stopped talking to take a 
huge bite of stale bread that 
nearly choked him. Then he con- 
tinued his story. 

“Meanwhile, in the city of the 
Scientists, the same kind of fight- 
ing had been going on. We learn- 
ed later that when Grim Hagen’s 
men winged their way in from 
the sea, his army had already re- 
taken the Tower. Ato and his 
soldiers were scattered. Half of 
them were dead. So, after scat- 
tering their explosive eggs across 
the city, and killing the very bid 
and the very young. Grim Hagen 
and his men took refuge in the 
Tower and prepared to withstand 
our siege. They had learned much 
from their first defeat, and this 
time they held it well. 

“As soon as we could patch up 
our ships, we came a-following 
and joined forces with Ato’s sol- 
diers. We assaulted the Tower day 
after day. Until the ground and 
the walks around it were black 
with our dried blood. But they 
held out. Not once did they try a 
counter-attack. We should have 
guessed at what Grim Hagen 
was planing. But we didn’t 
until one of the prisoners escap- 
ed. His name was Zol, and he was 
a friend of Maya’s father. Poor 
fellow, he is dead now, but if we 
of Opal went in for monuments 
we would build one a mile high 
for Zol. He told us that Grim 
Hagen was readying the Old Ship 
for flight into space. Also, he 
planned to leave the sea gates 
open. 


“Zol saved us. Or saved some 
of us and a part of Opal. Ato be- 
gan training divers against the 
day when the tunnel would be 
flooded. We moved as many peo- 
ple as we could onto the ledges 
high up on the walls of Opal. We 
got our great pumps ready to 
cope with the flooding. 

“Also, Ato and I renewed our 
assault upon the Tower. But they 
bested us. They had learned too 
many of the old secrets. Most of 
the young men of the Neeblings 
died there against the walls. That 
is how w’e keep our promises, 
Nors-King. 

“But Old Gunnar had a trick 
or two left. Remember the tale 
that I read to you in the throne- 
room of Baldar. The first of the 
Brons to enter the world of Opal 
were soldiers sent from some 
blasted planet in outer space to 
find a new home. They could fly 
their ship, but they knew nothing 
of the science and the magic that 
had gone into it. We of the 
Neeblings learned that. And we 
Neeblings were their historians 
for a thousand years. Also, it 
was we who pieced together what 
little is known of their trip 
through space. And this is why: 

“We of Opal have always kept 
up with the world above us. 
About thirty years ago there 
were some popular stories in 
your land about Tani of Ekkis* 
whose people came through the 
void in a spaceship. They travel- 
ed slow, and this is how they 
made the trip. They had discov- 
ered something which kept most 

*Amazing Stories, c. 1929. 
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of the crew under suspended ani- 
mation for years upon years. 
That tale was not far from right. 
For the Brons too had a capsule, 
red like a ruby, which made 
them sleep for a score of years. 
There was an antidote, a yellow 
liquid like curdled flames. Three 
drops into the veins and the 
sleeper would awake. That is how 
they made the trip. Only a pilot, 
a co-pilot, a navigator, and a 
chief engineer were ever awake 
at one time. Their log-books were 
brief. But we of the Neeblings 
have them. 

“So,” (Gunnar continued, 
drawing a huge forearm across 
his moist blue eyes) “I persuad- 
ed Zol to go back to the Tower. I 
might as well have run him 
through, but he was our best and 
last hope. Wolden gave him a 
tiny cube, no larger than a ring- 
case. In it was a crystal with a 
number of silver wires woven 
into it, but it was a good trans- 
mitter. Better than yours, Jack 
Odin. For a week we heard from 
him daily. 

“I say it was a week. We were 
working the clock around and our 
little sun was misbehaving again. 
It was a feverish week, not meas- 
ured by day and night, for the 
sun would wink on and off as 
though it were getting ready 
to give up. 

“For a week we heard from 
Zol. He gave the ruby capsule to 
Maya. She sleeps and will con- 
tinue to sleep for twenty years 
unless the antidote which looks 
like curdled yellow flame is given 


to her. I have it Grim Hagen 
may kill her or cast her adrift in 
space, but he cannot awaken her. 
That hound of hell can taunt her 
no more. She sleeps, until Gunnar 
stands by her side. 

“Then Zol sent us his last mes- 
sage. Maya was sleeping. He was 
barricaded in one of the rooms 
of the Tower, and Grim Hagen 
and his men were battering down 
the door. From what we heard in 
the next few minutes, I suppose 
that the door gave way and Zol 
died. Then Grim Hagen’s voice 
came to us, screaming in rage. 
He had all that he wanted. Even 
though our princess slept, he 
would take her into space with 
him. And she would awaken some 
day with the smoke of plundered 
worlds in her nostrils. Yes, she 
would awaken — to be his slave, 
even as he had promised us that 
night in Maya’s home when we 
fought. And I wish I had killed 
the beast then. But Zol was dead 
and there was no sense in listen- 
ing to this man’s ravings, so we 
turned oif our radio. And that is 
the last we ever heard from Grim 
Hagen. 

“It was the next day when he 
opened the sea-gates and trun- 
dled the ship out upon the floor 
of the sea. We had done all that 
we could to be prepared. But it 
was not enough. 

“The water came pouring in 
upon Opal. Half of the people 
died. Many had taken refuge in 
ships, and I doubt if a single ship 
survived that night. Yes, just as 
the water came flooding in, our 
little sun went out. We fought. 
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The waters flooded both Valla 
and the Scientists’ City. Here it 
rose nearly to the top of the 
Tower. There were only a few 
forests and meadows in the land 
that were not flooded. These were 
high up against the walls. As for 
the creatures of the deep, the 
reptiles and amphibians, most of 
them were dead. Many crawled 
into the ancient caves and fled 
upward. Most of them died. 

“That is nearly all. We know 
now that Grim Hagen and his 
ship, with all his prisoners and 
loot, took off from the bed of the 
sea with a flourish which was 
just like Grim Hagin. 

“Meanwhile, Ato and his crews 
got the gates closed and started 
the pumps. Only a few men of 
that crew are alive today, for the 
tunnel was radio-active at that 
time. It was weeks before the 
pumps could force the water back 
into the Gulf. Most of our plants 
were lost. My men and I have 
been foraging in the world above 
for these — and have helped our- 
selves to your cattle when we 
could. 

“The waters are back to their 
old level, but they left a soggy, 
ruined world behind them. There 
is a deal of work to be done be- 
fore it will be like the world 
that you knew. And our sun is of 
so little use that it can scarcely 
dry out the sloughs. 

“Meanwhile, Wolden and his 
men are working on another 
ship. Even a larger ship than the 
one which Grim Hagen stole. 
They work day and night. Grim 
Hagen took his choice of our 


treasures. He stole our princess, 
and he killed millions. We are 
going after him, even if he 
drives to the edge of space. And 
I am going because of a promise 
I made long ago, and because of 
the love that I have for Maya. 
And because of you. Jack Odin. 
The sword is forged now. It is 
white-hot upon the anvil. The 
sparks leap out like stars as the 
hammer of the smith clangs 
down. And I will follow Grim 
Hagen as far as a man can go — 
even a league beyond the outer 
shell of space — or a day’s jour- 
ney beyond the grave.” (So 
Gunnar's tale was ended. And 
the two sat there in silence, 
watching the coals wink out, and 
feeling the all-devouring dark 
coming back into the cavern.) 

“Then I will go with you,” 
Jack Odin told Gunnar. “To fight 
at your right side until we find 
my princess — ” 

“And until Grim Hagen is 
dead,” Gunnar added. “For he is 
a noisome leaven that will pollute 
all of space that he touches.” 

The last coal went back to 
ashes. Odin turned on his light, 
and Gunnar blinked in pain at 
the sudden glare. Then they went 
onward and downward, past col- 
umns of limestone that were al- 
ready old when the world was 
young. 

CHAPTER 4 

S OON the floor of the cavern 
was slippery beneath their 
feet. 

“The waters came up to here,” 
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Gunnar said. “Now, take a deep 
breath, Nors-King, for the air 
gets w’orse before it gets better.” 

He was right. The stench of 
dead things came crawling up- 
ward to meet them. Soon the 
floor was littered with the things 
from Opal’s sea that had crept 
here to die. Huge, fanged sau- 
rians, lizards, toads, snakes. The 
cave was strewn with their car- 
casses, some half-decayed, others 
drying into hardened shells, oth- 
ers already i-educed to stinking 
bones and sinew. 

Gunnar kicked several out of 
the way as he made a trail for 
Odin to follow. 

The short man did not tire. He 
went on and on at his steady 
shuffling gait which left the miles 
behind, while Odin’s pack and 
rifle grew heavier and heavier. 
But Gunnar did not stop. So Jack 
gritted his teeth and stumbled 
after him, while the dead things 
grinned at them from the dark. 

At last they saw a reddish 
light ahead. 

Gunnar paused and pointed 
with a gnarled forefinger. “Opal 
ahead. All that is left of it.” 

They came out upon a narrow 
ledge high up in the cliff wall. 
Odin filled his lungs with clear 
air and gasped at the changes. 
Above them the little sun had 
dwindled to a red coal. The crim- 
son-flecked clouds of Opal steam- 
ed and boiled beneath it. The 
sluggish sea was black now, and 
the long low waves were crested 
with bloody foam. 

Something was choking in his 


throat. All the wealth of June- 
land had spilled over into the 
night. Gone, all gone! And for 
what reason? It was not enough 
to say that time and gravity 
worked against the things of 
men’s hands. It was not enough 
to say that all good things must 
pass. No, here was Old Loki the 
Mischief-maker at work. The one 
who destroyed for no reason at 
all — who ran through space like 
quicksilver and laughed as blos- 
soms and leaves, towers and 
trees, the old and the young, fell 
before his senseless jests. 

Tears came to Odin’s eyes as 
he looked out there at the ruins 
and remembered the splendor 
that had been. As he thought of 
all who had died there, his hands 
were begging for the feel of 
Grim Hagen’s throat. Darkling 
he stood there on that narrow 
ledge and thought how strange 
he and Gunnar must seem. Like 
two trolls peering out of Hell’s 
Gate. 

As though fanned by a tiny 
wind the red coal of a sun flamed 
up. Out there, far away, its red 
beams flashed upon the topmost 
turrets of the Tower. They bath- 
ed it in reddish light, and it 
loomed halfway out of the slate- 
black sea like something left 
alone in a ruined world. An em- 
blem of man’s pride and his love 
for beautiful things, it stood 
there bravely and held back the 
night. 

There were tears in Gunnar’s 
eyes also. Nearly two heads 
shorter than Odin, he stood be- 
side him and clutched the taller 
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man’s forearm with a huge, 
gnarled hand. 

“Over there,” he said, pointing 
in a direction opposite from the 
Tower, “is where I was raised. 
Ah, it was good in those days, 
Odin. Very good. We of the 
Neeblings do not care for cities, 
but our farms and pastures were 
so arranged that there were sev- 
eral houses close together. And 
what fun the boys had hunting 
and fishing. Then I w'ould strag- 
gle home for supper — and my 
mother, who wasn’t old then, 
would be at the back door with a 
laugh and a joke to see that her 
Gunnar had come home whole, 
and to make him wash his hands 
properly. And the supper table, 
Odin ! You ought to have seen it. 
It groaned. There was no end to 
our food in those days. And after 
supper, the younguns of the 
neighborhood would play outside 
until dark. One of our games was 
like one of yours. Some lad shut 
his eyes and counted while all of 
us hid. And then, after the count- 
ing was done, he came hunting 
us. And toward the last he would 
sing out for those who were still 
hiding: ‘Bee, bee, bumblebee, 
all’s out’s in free.’ It was a great 
game, and then the night would 
fall and we would hurry home. 
One had no trouble sleeping in 
those days.” Gunnar paused to 
sigh a great sigh. “But it didn’t 
work out. No one got in free. The 
homes, the pastures, the players, 
most of them are gone — and time 
took a heavy price. And only 
Gunnar is left to toss the last 
coin upon the counter. Well, I am 


ready to pay, so long as I get my 
hands on Grim Hagen.” 

Jack Odin gave him a playful 
punch on the shoulder, for Gun- 
nar’s thoughts seemed to be 
growing more dismal by the min- 
ute. “Well, little man, it was all 
a bright dream that went too 
fast. And are we to stay here on 
this ledge ’til doomsday while 
you try to re-spin the broken 
threads of the past?” 

So Gunnar’s thoughts came 
back to the present and his big 
shoulders heaved when he laugh- 
ed. “Eh! Spoken like a Nors- 
King, Odin. I must be getting 
old. Well, there’s a way from 
here to the sea. If we were cliff- 
swallows we could make it easily. 
But being men we had better 
trudge — ” 

He led the way along the ledge 
which did not appear to have 
much of a descent until they 
came to a place where a rocky 
slide had taken trail and all into 
the sea. The avalanche that had 
made it must have been a grand- 
daddy of avalanches, for there 
was a steep slope of rocks and 
rubble from here to the water 
below. There, the stones had^ 
spilled out in all directions and 
the waves moiled over and about 
them for several hundred yards. 
Far out, the rocks had piled up 
into a little sea-wall, with gaps 
here and there where the break- 
ers foamed through. 

“We go dovra here now,” Gun- 
nar instructed. “But don’t start 
anything rolling. The stones are 
loose, and we might end up in the 
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water with a hundred feet of 
granite over us for a tombstone.” 

Gunnar led the way. Crawling 
backwards like a crab, he felt his 
way down the precarious slope. 
Odin followed. Once his foot slip- 
ped and he sent a shower of 
stones down upon the dwarf. 
Gunnar caught them like a jug- 
gler and held them in place so 
comically that Jack Odin laughed 
for the first time since he had 
started on this journey. 

“And could you do better?” 
Gunnar grumbled. “Maybe I let 
you go first and we all go tum- 
bling into the sea — ” 

“Oh, Gunnar, you did fine. But 
you reminded me of a cartoon 
back home where the cat’s in the 
kitchen and has upset some pots 
and pans and is trying to catch 
them before they fall and make a 
clatter.” 

“And is this a time to talk 
about cats ? A cat’s place is in the 
woods. Tell me about dogs, may- 
be, but I have no time for cats. 
Besides, if you would throw that 
gun away you wouldn’t be so 
clumsy. It’s no good.” 

“No. I was here once without a 
rifie, and I needed it badly. One 
bullet between Grim Hagen’s 
eyes and none of this would have 
happened.” 

Gunnar retorted: “I doubt if 
you could have changed one 
thread of the Spinners — ” 

“But didn’t I save you back 
there in the tunnel with this 
same rifle?” Jack Odin answered. 

“And nearly deafened me, too. 
Oh, well, I would probably have 
killed that thing anyway.” 


Odin shrugged. Gunnar’s phi- 
losophy couldn’t be shaken. 

But the dwarf was serious 
about the rifle. “One shot would 
bring the rocks down upon us, 
Odin. Throw the thing away. It’s 
no good.” 

“Not until I find a better 
weapon.” Jack Odin shook his 
head. 

At last they struggled through 
to the water’s edge. It could not 
be called a beach, or even a land- 
ing, for the rocks came down at a 
sixty-degree angle. 

“I have a boat over here,” Gun- 
nar said, and led the way. 

Going parallel to the water 
was nearly as hard as coming 
down to it. Then Gunnar, who by 
now was a score of yards ahead, 
stopped and held up his hand. 

When Odin came up he whis- 
pered, “We have a visitor.” 

Peering behind a huge rock 
Odin saw a tiny motorboat moor- 
ed in a little inlet that was bare- 
ly large enough to fit it. But the 
boat, curious as it was in Opal, 
was not the attraction. 

A great sea-serpent had coiled 
up in it and was taking a nap. 
The thing was nearly a foot thick. 
Though it was coiled closely its 
tail hung over into the water. Its 
head looked very much like the 
head of an enlarged moccasin, ex- 
cept that there were long barbels 
about its mouth. And just below 
the throat were two limbs that 
were a bit like forearms, but 
wei'e made up of long spikes 
joined by pulsing white skin. 

Gunnar reached back of his 
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shoulder and drew his huge 
broadsword from its scabbard. 
Then, with sword upraised, he 
advanced cautiously toward the 
sleeping snake. 

A rock must have grated be- 
neath his feet, for suddenly the 
snake awoke and its ugly head 
rose nearly ten feet into the air. 
It looked down upon the advanc- 
ing dwarf with a hungry look 
and its long red tongue flicked in 
and out. Then with a devilish 
hiss it swept toward him, nearly 
capsizing the boat. Gunnar’s 
sword went halfway through the 
thick, scaly neck, but with a leap 
it was upon him, its fore-limbs 
spread out fan-wise, flogging and 
clawing. The head opened. Long 
fangs gleamed as it struck. Gun- 
nar ducked and dodged and the 
striking fangs missed. The head 
flashed over Gunnar’s shoulder. 
The weight of it sent him to his 
knees, and his broadsword buried 
itself in the snake again. Blood 
spouted, but it seemed as alive 
and vicious as ever. 

Jack Odin had unslung his rifle 
as Gunnar went forward. Now 
he knelt and took aim at the 
swaying head that was rising 
above the dwarf. 

The sound of the shot was 
deafening. Its backbone drilled 
jusl^ beneath the skull, the snake 
dropped upon Gunnar, burying 
him beneath its writhing folds. 
Then Gunnar was loose, and run- 
ning to the boat. Above them the 
cliff was groaning as though it 
were tired of hanging there. 

"Hurry, Nors-King, hurry! 
The rocks tremble.” 
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The snake’s writhing tail still 
lay athwart the boat. Gunnar 
swung his sword and severed it. 
It slid into the water and some- 
thing that was mostly triangular 
teeth and mouth hit the water 
and seized it. Then it was gone, 
leaving a fading trail of froth 
and blood. 

The boat was half-full of 
water. Gunnar climbed in and 
Odin came right behind him. 

Gunnar struggled with the 
controls. The boat sputtered, 
moved, and then stopped. Odin 
v/as staring at the cliff above 
them. A huge layer of stone was 
cracking and leaning outward. 
The boat cam.e to life. Gunnar 
swung it crazily through the 
rock-strewn w'ater. 

Looking back. Jack Odin 
watched the cliff coming down. 
Slowly, as though in a dream, 
the cracks grew larger — and then 
with a roar of pain the rocks 
parted and one huge section of 
the wall leaned outward, tore it- 
self loose, and came at them like 
a waterfall of rumbling stones. 

The rocks fell just a few feet 
short of the fleeing, sputtering 
boat. The huge wave that fol- 
lowed the settling of thousands 
of tons of stone into the water 
swiftly picked them up and hurl- 
ed them through one of the gaps 
in the sea-wall. 

Long after, while Odin was 
bailing water from the boat, and 
Gunnar w'as Addling with the 
motor that had conked out again, 
the dwarf looked back at the 
cliff. It was shadowy now. Dust 
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was still rising as it shook loose 
an occasional, crumbling ledge. 

“Eh, Nors-King, we fight 
again,” the squat man laughed. 
“You saved Gunnar’s life once 
more — and you almost killed him, 
too.” He paused to wipe sweat 
from his dripping face. 

Odin grinned back at him. 
Then, without another word, he 
took up the expensive rifle and 
let it slip overboard. The ammu- 
nition that cost him so much 
trouble and pain as he lugged it 
all the way to Opal followed 
after.' He watched the copper 
shells as they gleamed like a 
school of minnows and plunged 
out of sight. 

“There, Gunnar. I have noth- 
ing left to fight with but my 
hands.” 

“Good-riddance to that thing,” 
Gunnar smiled. “I will make you 
a blade that will slice through an 
anvil.” 

The motor coughed, sputtered 
— and began to purr. 

The boat churned a wide arc 
in the water as Gunnar turned it 
and headed toward the Tower, 
which now loomed far ahead like 
a beacon. 

CHAPTER 5 

A S THE boat sped over the 
water, leaving a churning 
wake behind it. Jack Odin re- 
membered that first sea-voyage 
he had made on the seas of Opal. 
It was June-time then, and Maya 
had been with him. Perhaps they 
had thought that June would last 
forever. Perhaps they had 


thought that all of life would go 
by at five miles per hour. Re- 
membering that slow, wonderful 
trip — ^almost like a voyage in a 
dream — he sighed as he held on 
to the skipping boat. They were 
now going well over sixty. 

Gunnar seemed to sense his 
thoughts. “Wolden has ordered 
speed and more speed, my 
friend,” he called over the roar 
of the motor. “The governors are 
all gone from the old machines. 
The smiths are turning out new- 
er and faster ones all the time. 
Sometimes I think even the 
hands of the clocks are going 
faster.” 

Odin muttered a curse. What 
he had loved about this world 
was its leisure. What he had 
hated about his own world above 
was its constantly increasing 
speed. Like a squirrel caught in 
a cage, his world had gone faster 
and faster until reality had van- 
ished into a mad blur of turning 
wheels and running feet. Oh, 
well, he thought, a man is like a 
pup. Contented enough until life 
takes him by the scruif of the 
neck and shakes him up and 
proves to him that things change 
and a pup’s world changes and 
he had better accustom himself 
to new standards or be shaken up 
again. 

So they sped on through the 
low waves while the Tower loom- 
ed nearer and taller before them. 
Gunnar was guiding with one 
hand while he talked into a little 
square box of gleaming metal. 

He turned his head, and the 
boat careened into a trough that 
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set it to shaking. “I have con- 
tacted Wolden and Ato,” he call- 
ed cheerfully. “They are meeting 
us at the dock. Not the old dock — 
it is still under water. The new 
one is farther up the street.” 

As they neared Orthe-Gard, 
Gunnar slowed the boat. Looking 
down into the murky water, Jack 
Odin could detect, now and then, 
the faintly-traced shadow of a 
roof or tower. Once as he looked 
down at a finely-carved weather- 
vane, a huge fang-fish rolled be- 
tween him and his view. A white 
belly gleamed through the water, 
and a serrated mouth opened 
wide. Its jaws bent out of pro- 
portion by the refraction of the 
water, it reminded Odin of the 
old story of the Monster of Chaos 
rushing with gaping mouth to 
swallow the works of men. 

Then they were at the dock, 
which was scarcely a dock at all 
but a place where the waters 
ended halfway up the sloping 
streets of the city. 

One thing had not changed. To 
the last the people of Opal refus- 
ed to take part in any govern- 
mental excitement. A car was 
there. A driver. Wolden was 
there looking much thinner and 
grayer. Beside him was his son, 
Ato, inches taller and perhaps a 
bit thicker in the shoulders and a 
bit thinner at the waist. These 
were all. 

He had nearly broken his neck 
half a dozen times to get there, 
but Jack Odin was glad that the 
old idea had survived. Being 
reared so near to Washington, he 


had been puzzled for years over 
his country’s mile-long proces- 
sions and the spectacle of thou- 
sands rushing to watch a parade 
for some visiting celebrity or 
some current politician who 
would be forgotten before the 
next snow. 

He and Wolden shook hands. 
Odin was surprised at the 
change in him. When last seen, 
Wolden had been a man just leav- 
ing the prime of life. Too much 
of a brain, perhaps. A bit too cu- 
rious and a bit too fearful of the 
affairs of the world. But now the 
hand was weak — the face was 
thinner and grayer, although 
even nobler than it had been, but 
the eyes were sad and pained as 
though they had seen too much 
and had dreamed dreams beyond 
the comprehension of his fellows. 
Somehow, Odin found himself re- 
membering a lecture about Addi- 
son, who probably knew as much 
as anyone about the hearts of 
men, but upon being made sec- 
ond-high man in his government 
could only stand tongue-struck 
in the presence of Parliament. 

Then there was Ato. The 
months had changed him too. He 
stood tall and lean, and there was 
a deep line running from each 
cheekbone down his face. He 
looked older, but his eyes were 
piercing now, while his father’s 
were somber. Strife and hard 
work had sweated all the fat 
from his bones. He seemed much 
stronger than when Odin had 
first met him. But here was 
something more than strength. 
Ato had developed into a first- 
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class fighting man. Wolden could 
never have been a fighter. 

There was something both ter- 
rifying and sad in the compari- 
son. Ato looked like a man who 
could calmly send a hundred- 
thousand to their deaths for one 
objective, while Wolden would 
have theorized and rationalized 
until the objective was lost. The 
old comparison between the im- 
pulsive executive and the liberal 
arts man who has learned that 
there are only one or two posi- 
tive decisions available in all the 
world of thinking. 

But each in his own way was 
glad to see Odin, and welcomed 
him back to the ruins of Opal. 

Then, just before the reunion 
was over, the clouds grew grayer 
and it began to rain. As they got 
into the little car, Wolden told 
Odin that they would have to 
circle the bay before going to the 
Tower on a ferry, since the lower 
stories were still under water. 
The city had once been beautiful 
with trees. Now they stood like 
gaunt skeletons, drowned by the 
sea water. Here and there a few 
limbs struggled to put out their 
leaves. The rain was cold, colder 
than Odin had ever felt in Opal 
before. He shivered, but there 
was something more than the 
cold dankness of the air to make 
him shiver. 

Then they came to the ferry, 
and the ferryman was so old and 
bent that Odin looked twice at 
him to make sure that he wasn’t 
one-eyed. He wasn’t. So the ferry 
creaked its way out to the Tower 
— to an improvised landing just 


below the sixth-story windows. 
They climbed thi’ough the win- 
dows into a huge room that seem- 
ed to be carved of fairy-foam, 
and behind them the rain grew 
heavier and the thunder rolled in 
the distance and the lightning 
flashed like witch-fires across the 
jaded sky. 

Three days had passed since 
Gunnar and Odin had returned to 
Opal. Doctor Jack Odin stretched 
out on a huge bed and felt the 
strength of the ultra-violet light 
upon the ceiling pour into his 
shoulders. In the next room, Gun- 
nar was bathing and complain- 
ing about the sea w'ater. Drink- 
ing-water in Opal w’as now at a 
premium. 

Odin had been in the dumps. 
Now he was feeling better, al- 
though memory of the sodden 
ruins that he had seen in the last 
three days would never leave 
him. 

“And are you howling, my 
strong little man ?” he called out 
cheerfully. “In Korea I once 
bathed in a mud puddle and en- 
joyed the bath.’’ 

Gunnar’s first few words were 
unprintable. “There was a river 
close to my house where the 
water ran silver over the stones 
of the ford. And there Gunnar 
used to bathe. This is slop, Nors- 
King. Nothing but slop.’’ 

Odin laughed again. “You are 
getting old, Gunnar. Did any- 
one ever guarantee that ford to 
you for always?’’ 

Gunnar. dripping water, and 
with a towel wrapped around his 
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middle, came dashing into the 
room. He stood there, his arms 
and shoulders flexed. “And does 
Gunnar look too old to fight?” 
he asked. 

Odin blinked. Gunnar’s mus- 
cular development had always 
amazed him. The short man 
stood an inch less than five feet. 
His chest and shoulders must 
have measured more than that, 
his muscles writhed like iron 
snakes as he moved. His biceps 
and forearms were those of a 
smith — which indeed Gunnar 
had been, for Gunnar had been 
many things. The huge torso 
slanted down to narrow waist 
and hips. Then his short legs 
propped him up -like carved 
things of oak. Gunnar had once 
killed a bull with one blow of 
his fist. He had once snapped 
a man’s back across those bulg- 
ing, stubby thighs. 

Gunnar disappeared in search 
of fresh clothing. Odin lay there, 
thinking of all the things he had 
seen since returning to Opal. 

Although the water level was 
still high up on the Tower, the 
lower floors had been made 
water-tight and had been pump- 
ed dry. On his first trip to the 
Tower, Odin had little chance to 
survey the rooms. Now he knew 
something of what Opal had lost. 
Curtains, paintings, rugs, stat- 
ues. the finest furniture. All 
these had been ruined or dam- 
aged by the flood. Each room of 
the Tower had been a work of 
art. Both Brons and Neeblings 
had contributed to it, back in 


the days when they were work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. 

In spite of his thoughts for 
Maya, he could not help think- 
ing that the Brons had brought 
this on themselves. When they 
tried to put the Neeblings in 
second place, that was when the 
bell had sounded. Even so, why 
had this splendor been reduced 
to ruin? Oh, there were jewels 
that could be salvaged. And stat- 
ues. But the Tower was a woi’k 
of art from top to bottom. The 
finest lace. China as thin as 
paper. Paintings. These were 
gone. One might as well salvage 
Mona Lisa’s eyes and swear that 
they were the original. Higher 
up, where the water had not 
reached, the machines had been 
stored along with other treas- 
ures. But Opal’s best had been 
water-logged. 

And the trip that Odin had 
made with Wolden into the tun- 
nel. That was the most heart- 
breaking of all. The Brons and 
the Neeblings had saved the 
treasures from the warring civi- 
lizations of the world above. The 
statues could be preserved. Some 
of the machines might possibly 
be restored. But the paintings, 
the art, and the books'. All gone. 
Wolden especially mourned a 
Navajo sand-painting, w'hich he 
compared to Goya. Not a trace 
was left of it. 

Wolden had taken him into the 
tunnel, just as he had once be- 
fore. It was dripping now, and 
the sound of the pumps throbbed 
through the ruins like the strug- 
gling heart of a wounded thing. 
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Their little car moved slowly 
down the old tracks. Occasion- 
ally it had to stop, where some 
disintegrating pile of treasures 
had spilled out. One sack of di- 
amonds had broken. Wolden 
stopped and kicked the stones 
away. An ancient Ford, with its 
back seat piled high with rot- 
ting and sprouting sacks of 
prize-winning oat seed, was both 
heart-breaking and ludicrous. 

The Brons and the Neeblings 
had been the true antiquarians 
of the world. And they had taken 
centuries to gather their col- 
lection. A dinosaur skeleton 
stared at them. The salvaged 
carved prow of a galleon leaned 
against a gaping whale’s jaw. 
A model of the first atomic pile 
supported a score of leaning 
spears, but the feathers and art- 
work on those spears were now 
stains and shreds. An English 
flag, delicately embroidered, 
drooped beside the dripping tat- 
ters of the Confederacy. A Ro- 
man eagle was lifted high beside 
the crudely beautiful banner of 
the Choctaws — on which Odin 
could barely make out the three 
arrows and the unstrung bow. 

Chinese vases, thin as egg 
shells, most of them broken, lay 
in a tumbled pile beside ancient 
cradles and spinning wheels. 

A Neanderthal skull was star- 
ing hungrily at a twelve foot 
skeleton of a giant bird. And a 
restoration of a tiny little equus 
was looking up like an inquis- 
itive mouse at a huge ruined 
painting by Rosa Bonheur. 


Thousands upon thousands of 
relics of the world above — some 
taken from the jetsam of the 
sea and others taken by explor- 
ing parties from Opal during 
those long glad years when the 
inner-world was as comfortable 
as Eden and almost as happy. 
Gems by the millions, gold and 
silver coins, trappings inlaid 
with diamonds, furs, silks, bone 
instruments and ivory carvings. 
A Stradivarius was warping 
apart, and a Gutenberg was 
swollen to twice its size, its 
moldy pages curling away from 
the parent-book. The books had 
fared worse. Great stacks of 
leather-covered libraries were, 
turning into moldy, starchy 
mounds. Papyrus and lambskin 
scrolls were falling apart. Once, 
when they stopped for Wolden 
to thrust some moldy folds of 
Hindu thread-of-gold weaving 
from their path, Odin stopped 
and picked up the cover of a 
book. It was soggy and faded. 
But he could make out the title : 
“Poems by a Bostonian.” 

So they had gone on, but 
slower now than on their first 
journey into the tunnel which 
led to the floor of the Gulf. An 
odor of dankness and decay 
hung over everything. The air 
was cold and damp. And every- 
where were the footprints and 
handprints of Death who had 
spared this galley for so long, 
but who had come back with his 
flashing scythe to claim his own. 
The stinking carcass of a ham- 
mer head shark, washed in by the 
flood, lay sprawled across the 
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sodden sarcophagus of an Egyp- 
tian princess. 

And a gloomy sickness fell up- 
on Jack Odin there in the tun- 
nel as he thought of all the 
splendor that had died here, and 
the ages and ages of sweat and 
blood that had gone into these 
treasures. A thousand, thousand 
treasures were trying to whisper 
their stories to him, but the 
dripping water was drowning 
them out. Thousands of men, 
some slaves and some kings, 
were trying to tell him what the 
jewels and books, and swords 
and cradles had meant to them — 
but the drip-drip-drip of the 
water choked the echoes of their 
voices. The darkness that was 
ever crowding in seemed to be 
filled with the shadows of beau- 
tiful women in fine laces, with 
flashing jewels about their 
throats, and pendants brushing 
their half-covered breasts. They 
were trying to smile out of the 
dark, but a cold fog was creep- 
ing from the walls of the tun- 
nel, settling about the shadows, 
and driving them back, farther 
and farther into all pervading 
nothingness. 

Seeing his misery, Gunnar had 
clutched Odin's arm. “These 
were things of the past, Nors- 
King, and the things of the past 
belong to the old dragon. Let 
us not complain if he has taken 
them at last. We have things to 
do and we cannot do them if 
we are sick at heart. Did I tell 
you that four of my children 
died in the flood?’’ The voice of 


the broad-shouldered dwarf 
sounded husky and far away. 

“No, Gunnar. You never told 
me. Indeed, old friend, I am 
sorry. Very sorry. And ashamed 
that I sit here mourning the 
past and forgetting your trou- 
bles.’’ 

“Yes. They died. My Freida 
and the other three are coming 
here. And we will eat at the same 
table again — and I will tell them 
that their grand-sire and their 
great-grand-sires were men 
among men. And that Gunnar 
himself has often sat high at the 
councils. Then we will go out to 
find Grim Hagen — and Freida 
and the three will go back to re- 
build the farm. For that is the 
way of things — and as long a-s 
there are strong ones left to re- 
build, Loki cannot altogether 
destroy us.” 

The car moved slowly forward. 
The dismal fog grew heavier. 
Until at last they came to the 
place where the Old Ship had 
stood. 

Now there was a new ship 
taking form within its huge cra- 
dles. Lights were everywhere. 
The red lights of the forge. The 
blue lights ■ of the welding 
torches, the white light of the 
workbenches. The yellow lights 
that surrounded the high scaf- 
folds went up and up to the top 
of the hour-glass figure. 

“This is our second,’’ Wolden 
explained. “Our first was much 
smaller. We had been working 
on a smaller model long before 
Grim Hagen got ambitious. 
Some of our scientists have al- 
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ready gone into space. We are 
in touch with them. They went 
quietly and noiselessly. There 
was no need for all the destruc- 
tion and havoc that Grim Hagen 
worked. But this model is 
larger even than the Old Ship, 
and all the improvements that 
we onci** dreamed of are here. 
You see, Odin,” Wolden con- 
tinued, “the Old Ship was ours 
for centuries. We of Orthe-Gard 
have exploring minds. We went 
over the ship thousands of times. 
We knew where every bolt and 
pin was located. We improved 
it. In the beginning, when it 
brought our ancestors here, it 
must have been comparatively 
slow. But during the past forty 
years we learned much from your 
scientists about space. Einstein 
was the only thinker in a cen-. 
tury gone mad from bickering. 
About ten years ago we per- 
fected what I call The Fourth 
Drive. It would take days to ex- 
plain it, but it can throw a ship 
into Trans-Einsteinian Space. 
We had equipped the Old Ship 
with the new invention. Our ex- 
perimental ship was so equipped. 
And this newer, larger one will 
also have The Fourth Drive. But 
we have made a few impro ce- 
ments at the last.” 

It was all too deep for Odin. 
And there was so much to see 
that he did not ask any ques- 
tions. 

Workers and smiths were 
everywhere. They crawled over 
the .scaffolding like ants. They 
hammeied and pounded at the 


fi'amework They were bent over 
the furnaces and the anvils. The 
presses and the shapers were 
pounding away. Never before 
had Jack Odin seen so much ac- 
tivity in Opal. 

“We are wrecking our build- 
ings for this ship,” Wolden 
mourned. “Given time, my ex- 
periments would have made 
worlds and space unnecessary. 
But it has been voted that we 
go after Maya and punish Grim 
Hagen, even though w^e drive 
to the edge of space. So be it. 
We are now building in weeks 
what it would once have taken 
years to do. Those on our ex- 
perimental ship who have al- 
ready gone out into space, they 
have helped us immensely. Daily 
they report the results of their 
tests to us. The good points — 
the bad ones — the improve- 
ments. Oh, when this is finished 
it will be a greater ship than 
we ever dreamed of. I did dream 
of such a ship when I w’as young. 
But now I find that I do not 
w’ant it. Even so, I w'ill go out 
among the stars. Wolden was 
never a coward, nor his fathers 
before him.” 

“So be it,” Odin answered and 
he leaned his head back and 
looked high up at the scaffold- 
ing where the welders’ torches 
flashed like stars. “So be it, 
Wolden. But I would have gone 
anyway.” 

And Gunnar spoke: “I would 
have gone beside you. My sword 
is thirsty.” 

High up on the houi'-glass 
shape a bit of magnesium caught 
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fire and burned brilliantly for a 
second, its sparks Hashing out 
and down. A worker, who was 
no moi'e than a shadow, smoth- 
ered the flame. 

The sparks drifted downward 
like lost suns seeking a course 
that they could find no more. 
They sparkled and burned. Then 
they winked out, and there was 
nothing left upon the scaffolding 
but lancing flames and scurrying 
shadows. 

All about them now, the 
smiths were beating out old 
chanteys on the ancient anvils 
and the newer, clashing ma- 
chines. 

CHAPTER 6 

I N THE days that followed 
there was no time for rest. 
Thanks to the smaller prototype 
which had already gone into 
space, no elaborate tests were 
required of the new' ship. More- 
over, the scientists had taken 
centuries to go over the Old 
Ship, bolt by bolt, part by part, 
v/ire by wire. Improvements had 
been made, but these had been 
incorporated into the little pro- 
totype which was now success- 
fully berthed within a cavern 
somewhere on the moon. Over 
thirty men and women had gone 
with it. Wolden was constantly 
in touch with them and daily 
growing more envious of ther 
position. 

Odin knew little of such mat- 
ters, but he sat daily at the coun- 
cil table where progress reports 
and squawk-sheets were ex- 
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amined and discussed. The speed 
with which they were develop- 
ing the new ship was amazing. 
There was one innovation to be 
noted. 

Wolden referred to it as the 
Fourth Drive. Odin gathered 
that the Old Ship had been 
equipped with such a drive, but 
new principles and new me- 
chanics had been added. Odin 
showed him a little book, which 
had been privately printed in the 
world above some fifteen years 
before. It was entitled: “Ein- 
stein and Einsteinian Space, 
with Conjectures upon a Trans- 
Einsteinian concept,” Wolden 
said it had been written by a 
young refugee from the Nazis, 
and he doubted if over two or 
three copies of the manuscript 
were now in existence. Memories 
of concentration camps, pov- 
erty, and the internecine battles 
of the professors in a small col- 
lege where the refugee was an 
assistant in the Physics Depart- 
ment, had finally driven the poor 
fellow to suicide. 

“He was grasping at some- 
thing new,” Wolden explained. 
“His concept was only nascent. 
But such a mind! The book has 
been invaluable. Still, it is noth- 
ing but a starting point — but 
such a starting point!” 

Time passed. It was like work- 
ing in a dream, where no sooner 
was one task done than another 
was ready. Odin ached. His head 
spun with all the information 
that Wolden had given him — 
the basic principles behind those 
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machines that had gone into the 
ship. 

Then, at last, it was finished. 
A young girl who reminded him 
of Maya was hoisted up on a 
scaffold to the highest bulge of 
the hour-glass shaped craft. 
Workers and visitors stood be- 
low by the thousands while she 
spoke into a tiny micropohone 
and swung a ruby-colored bot- 
tle against the ship. 

“You are christened The Neb- 
ula,” she cried. “Go out into 
space — ” 

They had used a bottle of red 
wine for the christening. A 
shower of ruby-glass and wine- 
drops came sprinkling down. 
They fell slowly — like drops of 
blood, and the onlookers, who 
were by nature opposed to 
crowds, began to disperse. 

“That girl,” Odin grasped 
Gunnar’s arm “Who is she?” 

Gunnar looked at him curi- 
ously. “Her name is Nea. A dis- 
tant cousin of Maya’s. Also, a 
distant cousin to Grim Hagen.” 

Nothing else was said. But 
Odin suddenly realized that since 
the day he had been unwillingly 
carried back to the world above 
in the elevator he had not no- 
ticed any girl at all. 

That night Jack Odin could 
not sleep, although he had never 
slept more than five hours at a 
time since returning to Opal. 
Getting up he found a little ra- 
dio and turned it to a frequency 
which occasionally caught some 
of the stations above. A hill- 
billy band was playing, and a 


comic was singing: “So I kissed 
her little sister and forgot my 
Clementine.” 

He turned off the radio with 
a curse and finally got to sleep, 
and dreamed of star spaces and 
emerald worlds ruled by beau- 
tiful Brons girls who looked like 
Maya — or maybe a bit like Nea. 
Until the worlds streaked across 
the dark sky like comets. And 
Gunnar was shaking him by the 
arm and a streak of light was 
coming in at the window. 

“Ho, sluggard. We start to 
load the ship today. How long 
have you waited for this? We 
were going to savor each mo- 
ment, remember! And you lie 
here like a turtle in the sun.” 

Odin yawned. “The lists are 
ready. Everything is packed. I, 
myself, have checked the lists.” 

Gunnar laughed. “How much 
time have your people spent 
checking lists? You are the 
world’s best list-checkers. And 
the worst. I wish we were just 
a handful of warriors going out 
for a fight. But whole families 
are coming along. Apparently 
the Brons intend to sow their 
seed among the stars. And with 
families. I’ll wager that your 
lists are not worth a darning 
needle. Something will be left 
behind. A slice of some bride’s 
wedding cake. Little Nor do’s 
favorite toy. Papa’s best pocket- 
knife. Mama’s button-box.” The 
strong little man made a wry 
face. “Bah, this is no trip for 
families. They want too much. 
They are never satisfied. With 
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warriors it is much different. 
They can take things as they are 
and grumble a bit — or if they 
grumble too much, Gunnar can 
slap them silly. But families — 
on a trip like this. No!” 

“Well, they’re going,” Odin 
retorted. “From what I hear, 
you were the only one who voted 
against them. So you had bet- 
ter get ready to listen to the 
patter of little feet, and squall- 
ing babies, and Mamas and 
Papas arguing over whose idea 
it was to make the trip anway.” 

“Oh, well, it does not mat- 
ter. I am not of the Brons, but 
I go because of a promise.” Gun- 
nar shrugged and his face ap- 
peared sad and seamed. “My 
Freida and the boys will be here 
today. I want you to meet them. 
I have spent over half my days 
a- wandering. Jack Odin, but 
now I have a sick feeling inside 
me. And I think to myself if I 
could go back to the farm with 
Freida and the boys, I could 
work there, and die an old, old 
man — as my father and his fa- 
ther did before me. But the 
wanderlust is heavy upon me. 
Freida understands. And I 
swore that I would go after 
Grim Hagen — and after Maya. 
But this way, I die up there 
among the stars some day, and 
no one unless it be you and Maya 
will think of Gunnar.” 

Odin slapped his arm across 
Gunnar’s shoulders. “You are 
chief among the Neeblings. Stay 
here with your family. I will go 
out there to the stars, and I will 


always remember Gunnar. Faith, 
man, you owe us nothing. The 
debts are ours — ” 

But Gunnar shook his head. 
“I swore by my sword. And I 
go.” 

A few hours later, they stood 
at the water’s edge and w-aited 
for Freida and the boys. It w-as 
not long before a boat hove in- 
to sight. And soon Gunnar was 
helping Freida and the three 
sons upon the landing. 

Family meetings always made 
Odin ill at ease. He stood there, 
shuffling his feet. 

Freida w’as a short, broad 
woman, with big breasts and 
broad hips. Her eyes, the palest 
blue, were still beautiful. Odin 
guessed that when she v/as 
young her face had matched her 
eyes. But the face was worn and 
the hand that she offered him 
w^as calloused. She w^as dressed 
in lindsey-woolsey, and the over- 
alls of the three sons were also 
home-spun. 

The three lads, miniature 
copies of Gunnar, stood there 
solemnly. Each wore a new straw 
hat with a black and red band 
around it. They were bare- 
footed. Odin guessed that the 
hats had been bought special for 
the occasion. 

For the next three days Odin 
was kept busy by Ato. There 
were a million things to go on 
the ship. The Brons had done 
a wonderful job of warehousing. 
All was packaged and tagged. 
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A place for each box or machine 
was already marked and num- 
bered on the prints of The Ne- 
bula. The tunnel had been 
cleared for two lanes of trucks 
and tractors. Steadily the line 
of laden cars moved down to the 
ship and steadily another line 
came back for more supplies. 

Odin was assigned to super- 
intend one of the warehouses, 
and he was both annoyed and- 
pleased to find that the girl Nea 
was his assistant. She was a 
hard worker and pleasant 
enough, though she said little 
to him. And the only time he 
saw her flustered was when she 
ordered a young man of the 
Brons out of the building. Jack 
felt a bit sorry for the fellow. 
He was scarcely out of his teens 
and was all shook up because 
Nea was going out there into 
space instead of staying here in 
Opal with him. 

So the work went on at a 
furious pace, and before he re- 
alized that three days had gone 
he was back at the improvised 
docks with Gunnar and his 
family. 

The parting was a quiet one. 
Gunnar told the boys to mind 
their mother and not stay out 
late at night. "Get strong mus- 
cles on your legs and shoulders,” 
he told them. "A man is not too 
good at thinking, and he never 
knows what will happen next. 
The muscles will keep him go- 
ing, and after the muscles are 
gone a fighting heart will carry 
him a little farther.” 
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No tears were shed. They talk- 
ed of little things, and laughed 
at old jokes that Gunnar’s grand- 
father had told them. One of 
those family jokes that never 
seem very funny to an outsider. 

After that, Freida worked the 
conversation around to the voy- 
age that Gunnar would soon be 
making. 

“They say it is cold out there,” 
she ventured cautiously. 

“Oh, yes. Very cold.” Gunnar 
agreed. 

“Then you wrap up good, Gun- 
nar. We wouldn’t want you to 
have a chill.” 

Gunnar scoffed, “I never had 
a chill in my life.” 

“Oh, such talk. Don’t pretend 
to be so big. I have nursed you 
through many a chill.” Then she 
produced her parting gift — a 
muffler that would have swathed 
poor Gunnar from chin to belt. 

“You promise you wear this 
if it gets cold,” she urged. 

“I tell you, mama, I don’t need 
such things. You don’t know 
how tough old Gunnar is.” 

“Yes, I know. You promise to 
wear the muffler — ” 

Gunnar took it as he cast a 
sheepish look at Odin. “All right. 
All right. I’ll take it — ” 

After Freida’s boat had dis- 
appeared, Gunnar tried to joke 
about the muffler. But he was a 
bit proud of it too, and put it 
around his neck. The ends al- 
most brushed the ground, but 
it was so warm that he soon 
had to roll it up and carry it 
with him. 

The two went for a meal. But 
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Gunnar ate little, grumbling at 
the food. Once he assured Odin 
that he had never had a chill in 
his life — that Freida was too 
thoughtful about him — 

“Sure. Sure.” Odin agreed. 

Then, finally, Gunnar cleared 
his throat and spoke the things 
that were in his mind. 

“Friend Odin,” he began, 
looking down at his plate as 
though he expected to see an 
answer there. “I fear that I 
have seen my family for the last 
time. We are in for a trip be- 
yond the dreams of men. Be- 
yond Ragnarok — to the edge of 
the night where the mad gods 
make bonfires of worn-out suns 
— ^where space itself serves the 
mad squirrel.” 

Gunnar paused to mutter a 
few words to himself and then 
looked up at Odin with the old 
smile on his broad face. “Oh, 
well, a man must go as far as 
his heart will take him — ” 

But for all his big talk, Gun- 
nar tossed and muttered that 
night. And once. Odin heard him 
cry out — “So, Hagen, the stars 
swing right at last, and you are 
mine for the taking. Oh, my lost 
little boys and my lost little 
girl—” 

And Gunnar, the strong one, 
sobbed in his sleep. 

The ship was loaded at last. 
The time for departure was near. 
The crew of The Nebula — over 
two hundred men, women and 
children — ^went quietly into the 
tunnel. Thousands of relatives 


and friends had come to the 
Tower to see them off. There was 
little weeping though most of 
the faces were sad and lined. 

Ato and Wolden had some last 
words with the captains who 
were working upon the rebuild- 
ing of Opal. 

“We can talk to you from the 
moon,” Wolden was saying. “Be- 
yond that, when we swing into 
the Fourth Drive, we cannot. 
May your work prosper.” 

The last man had filed up the 
ramp to the sphere at the center 
of the hour-glass shaped craft. 
The door was finally closed and 
sealed. 

There were no portholes in 
the Nebula. But at least a dozen 
. screens were mounted at con- 
venient locations. These showed 
the outside world as clearly as 
a window. 

The ship moved along its rails 
to the Great Door. The door 
opened. Then it closed behind 
them. The second door — the one 
that opened upon the sea — 
slowly parted and slid back in- 
to the walls of the tunnel. The 
water poured in. For a second 
or two, all that Odin could see 
was swirling bubbling water. 
Then water was all around them. 
Seaweed still swirled in mad lit- 
tle whirlpools. A fish swam close 
to an outside scanner, and 
seemed to peer closer and clos- 
er at them until there was 
only one great staring eye up- 
on the screen. Then it flirted its 
tail at them and sped away. 

The ship moved on. Far out 
upon the floor of the Gulf, it 
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paused. There were twenty min- 
utes of last-minute checking. 

Then, swiftly, as a cork bobs 
upward, the Nebula arose 
through the parting waters. 

Then the sea was below them 
and they were still rising. The 
scanner showed the sea reced- 
ing. They were looking down at 
a segment of a curved world. 
Far away was land, and Odin 
saw two dark specks in the dis- 
tance which he thought were 
Galveston and Houston. The 
world below them became half 
of a sphere that filled the view- 
er. And then it was a turning 
globe, growing smaller and 
smaller. As it diminished, the 
stars winked out on the screen’s 
background. 

The sensation of rushing up- 
ward was no worse than being 
in a fast elevator. And yet, as 
Odin watched the earth recede, 
he realized that they must have 
risen from the water at a speed 
much faster than a bullet. 

Soon the earth appeared no 
larger than a basketball. The 
viewers were changed. The moon 
appeared upon it — a growing 
sphere, with its mountains and 
craters all silver and black in 
the reflected light. 

Wolden turned to Odin. “See 
how it is done. We left there 
quietly. Not a drop of wate en- 
tered Opal. We left so fast that 
I doubt if your world even no- 
ticed us. Grim Hagen always 
loved the sensational. There was 
no need for the havoc that he 
made — ’’ 

In less than an hour, the on- 


rushing moon filled the screens. 
And with scarcely a quiver of 
excitement the Nebula circled it 
swiftly — and landed. 

CHAPTER 7 

W OLDEN and Ato, acting as 
pilot and co-pilot, set The 
Nebula down with as much ease 
as a housewife putting a fine 
piece of china upon the drain- 
board. 

There was no fuss and no 
noise. Jack Odin had seen B-47’s 
come in with a great deal more 
hubbub and dithers than the 
Nebula had caused. 

The screens were still on. Out 
there all was dark, and a wealth 
of stars was in the purple-black 
sky. They seemed larger and 
brighter. Wolden touched a knob 
and the stars on the screen be- 
fore them slowly grew larger 
and larger. “An astronomer’s 
paradise,” he said to Odin. 
“Look closely and you can see 
Centauri’s binary suns. Here, 
with no refraction, a small tele- 
scope can do as well as the best 
that your people have made. 
There is no telling what your 
large ones could do. Ah, the rid- 
dles that could be answ’ered.” 

Odin shrugged. Like almost 
everyone else, he had often fan- 
cied how it W'ould be to land on 
the moon. Now he was here, and 
the surface of the moon was 
blacker than the blackest night 
he had ever seen. Moreover, 
there had been no change in 
gravity. The Nebula had been 
built to take care of that. 
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As though sensing his 
thoughts, Wolden began to ex- 
plain. “We are less than fifty 
miles from a spot where the 
earth could be seen. Not over a 
degree below the ^rvature. In 
fact, if the moon were full, there 
would be a bit of light here, for 
a strong light playing upon any 
globe always lights up over half 
of it. We are not far from the 
Heroynian Mountains and the 
Bay of Dew. Just a few miles 
within that other side of the 
moon which none of your people 
have ever seen before.” 

Odin remembered Jules 
Verne’s account of a volcano 
spouting its last breath of life 
in that zone, but out there was 
nothing but the dark and the 
stars that smoldered like sap- 
phires, rubies, and diamonds up- 
on a black velvet sky. There 
were no shadows. The darkness 
was solid, as though it had fro- 
zen there since old and no spark 
had ever invaded it. 

“Be patient, my friend,” 
Wolden had sensed his thoughts 
again. “Before long, you will see 
more of the moon than men have 
ever known. We sent a smaller 
ship into space. Remember! Our 
scientists are here. In a place 
beyond your dreams. Look. They 
are coming now.” 

Wolden was adjusting the 
screen again. Far off, something 
like a long jointed bug with a 
single glaring light in its head 
was crawling toward them. 

It drew nearer. Jack Odin saw 
that it was no more than a huge 
caterpillar tractor with several 


cars attached, armored and 
sheathed with sort of a bellows- 
type connection at each joint. As 
it neared the Nebula, it played 
its light around so that Odin 
got his first glimpse of the moon. 
Barren, worn, cindered. An ash- 
heap turned to stone. Puddles 
and splashes shaped like great 
crowns, as though liquid rock 
had congealed at the very height 
of its torment. Needles of rock, 
toadstools of rock, bubbles of 
rock, and glassy sheets of rock — 
this was the surface of the moon. 

Then the crawling tractor with 
its cars lumbering along behind 
it on their endless tracks was be- 
low them and playing its single 
light upward. 

An air-lock in the Nebula 
opened and a huge hose came 
slowly down. Odin watched it 
on the screen. It seemed to have 
been pleated and shoved togeth- 
er like an accordion. Now it 
opened out in little jerking 
movements, extending itself 
about two feet at each writhing 
twitch. As it grew longer it ex- 
panded and was nearly three 
feet across when it reached the 
top of the first car. A round 
door opened. Unseen hands 
reached the end of the big hose 
and fastened it securely. 

Odin had often dreamed of 
landing on the moon. There, in 
the traditional space-suit, with a 
plastic bubble about his head, 
he would leap twenty feet into 
the air, and maybe even turn a 
somersault as a gesture of man’s 
escape from the tiring tyranny 
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of gravity. Compared to this 
dream, his arrival upon the moon 
was just a bit ridiculous. He 
and over a score of others sim- 
ply slid down the inside of the 
long, slanting hose like a group 
of third-graders practicing on 
the fire-escape at the school 
house. 

Larger than the others, Odin 
landed awkardly upon the floor 
of the car. Before he could 
jump aside, another passenger 
piled upon him. It was a girl, 
and the perfume in her hair was 
. the same that Maya had always 
used. He helped her to her feet 
and drew her aside just as an- 
other voyager came sliding down. 
The girl was Nea. Somehow, 
he had an odd feeling that Maya 
was here. He was just a bit an- 
noyed at Nea, and wished to 
himself that she wasn’t making 
the trip. She shook her black 
curls and thanked him softly. 

“How awkward of me,” she ex- 
plained. “It wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if I had not been carrying 
this — ” 

She held up a little round 
satchel. It was exactly like the 
cases that people used in his 
country for carrying bowling 
balls. Odin was puzzled. And he 
assured himself that he would 
never understand women. Why 
would the girl be carrying a 
bowling ball with her into outer 
space ? 

Odin joined Wolden, Ato, and 
Gunnar in the “engine” of the 
bumpy little train. Here were 
real windows of quartz, and he 


could see more of the moon’s 
surface as the tractor and its 
jointed cars wheeled about in a 
great circle and headed off in the 
direction from whence it had 
come. 

Once there was a loud Ping 
upon the roof above them. The 
tractor shook. 

“A meteorite,” the driver ex- 
plained. “They’re thick tonight. 
Don’t worry. There’s a screen 
upon the roof that slows them 
down and melts ’em. The larger 
ones never reach us. Some of the 
tiny ones get through.” 

They came to a sheer mountain 
which in the beams of the tractor 
looked like a silver pyramid 
painted across a jet-black canvas. 

As though answering an un- 
heard vibration, a door opened 
and they lumbered in. The door 
closed behind them. For a mo- 
ment they were in such darkness 
that even the beam from the 
tractor seemed alien. Then an- 
other door started to open before 
them and a widening shaft of 
light was there to greet them. 

Odin was thinking that each 
race must have some craft at 
which it excels all others. If .so, 
then the building of air-locks was 
certainly the Brons’ highest art. 

Then they advanced into a cav- 
ern where five tiny atomic suns 
were strung out at equal dis- 
tances upon the ceiling. The cav- 
ern was geometrical. Roughly, it 
was a mile long, half a mile wide, 
and half a mile high. The floor 
was smooth ; the walls were 
sheer. “As though they had been 
shaped by human hand,” Odin 
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thought, but he soon learned that 
other hands had sheered those 
walls. 

In the very middle of the cav- 
ern was a little lake, shaped in 
the same proportion as the floor. 
It was surrounded by green 
grass, and at one corner was a 
profusion of water-lillies and -cat- 
tails. There were no trees, but 
flowers were everywhere. A few 
small bushes. Here and there 
were great clumps of vines. Odin 
guessed them to be wild cucum- 
ber and trumpet vines, for they 
had grown riotously. 

It was beautiful indeed, but 
there were other things to catch 
the eye. At least a hundred hem- 
isphere.s — little igloos of porce- 
lain — were scattered about the 
floor of the cave. Each one was a 
different color. They shimmere<i 
and glittered. Scarlet, mauve, 
mother-of-pearl, the blue Capri, 
and the blue of cobalt. Pinks, 
yellows, oranges. Every possible 
shade had gone into those porce- 
lain igloos. And the lighted walls 
of the cavern were covered from 
floor to ceiling with numberies^ 
figures, marching, fighting, work- 
ing, playing. At first, Odii 
thought it was a vast procession 
of annored knights with huge 
chests and closed visoi's. But 
none of them stood completely 
erect — and each of them had two 
sets of arms. 

Straining his eyes at the win- 
dows to look up, Odin learned 
that the vast ceiling was com- 
pletely covered by similar fig- 
ures. 

In contrast to these was one 


huge tower of rough stone which 
Odin guessed to be new. 

So they came to the moon, and 
disembarked. And at last Odin 
felt the lightened pull of the 
moon’s gravity. He felt so free 
that he laughed and leaped into 
the air and turned a somersault 
just as he had dreamed of doing. 
Then one of the Brons’ scientists 
gave him a heavy pair of shoes — 
as if to remind him that no man 
can be altogether free. 

As he glumly strapped the 
heavy shoes to his feet. Jack 
thought of something his father 
had told him: “No man was ever 
really free, unless it was Robin- 
son Crusoe. Then Friday showed 
up and became Crusoe’s servant, 
and Crusoe’s freedom flew away.” 

Forty-eight hours had passed 
since they came to the cavern. 
Odin and Gunnar had gone with 
VVolden to visit the Scientist who 
had led the first expedition to 
the moon. The Scientist, whose 
name was Gor, was exi)laining: 
“ — They were hardly out of the 
Iron Age. That was how we 
found this place. Our instru- 
ments detected a surplus of iron 
in this area. They must have de- 
veloped fast — for life did not 
last long. Insectival, beyond a 
doubt. Also, they had what we 
call The Moon Metal. Their 
houses, practically everything 
they used, are made of that. It 
must have been an accident. In 
cooling, the moon spewed this 
new alloy out upon its surface. 
Yes, it looks like porcelain — but 
it is as hard as steel. It has 
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strange vibrations. They had mu- 
sical instruments — although they 
may have produced tingling vi- 
brations instead of sound. When 
these people saw that all was 
lost, they retreated here and 
closed the cave. 

For over a thousand years, 
theirs was an economy of death 
and rottenness. Mushrooms and 
toadstools were their food. Banks 
of rotting mushrooms made their 
light. Also, it appears they had 
some rocks which gave out a dim 
glow. Even their dead went to 
feed the mushrooms. And so they 
lived. With time on their hands 
they covered the walls with 
paintings. Also, we think they 
must have developed their music 
to a high degree — though we 
may never know about that. Then 
their water and air gave out and 
they died.” 

Good heavens, Odin thought, 
what a cold-blooded obituary for 
any race! 

“And so, Wolden,” the Scien- 
tist continued, “it has worked 
out well. We were lucky to find 
this spot. We fashioned the two 
doors first, for the cave was open 
when we reached it — I think a 
meteor must have crashed here 
long after these people died. 
After that, it was easy to build 
the lights and to draw moisture 
and air from the rocks. We have 
struck a balance now. I said all 
along that it could be done, if We 
could escape the constant inter- 
ference from those ruffians above 
u.s — uh, Odin, I beg your par- 
don.” 


Odin always resented these 
cracks at his people so he ignored 
the request by asking another 
question. “But how did you do all 
this in so short a time? Those 
vines look like they have been 
growing for years.” 

“Just as they do in Alaska dur- 
ing the growing season. We kept 
our suns burning all the time. 
Soon we may be able to afford 
both day and night, but not yet. 

"And after that,” the Scientist 
went on, “we were able to get 
back to your work on the Time- 
Space Continuum. We have made 
some wonderful advances. I 
would like to show you — but 
Gunnar and Odin, I am boring 
you.” 

“Wouldn’t you care to look at 
the new lake?” Wolden urged. 

“I can take a hint,” Gunnar 
grumbled. “Nobody wants a 
fighting man about until the 
swords are fiashing — ” 

As Odin and Gunnar went 
down the front steps of the tow- 
er, they met the girl Nea. She 
was swinging the bowling-ball- 
shaped satchel at her side. 

When they greeted her, Odin 
felt that he could hold back his 
curiosity no longer. “Are you a 
bowler. Miss Nea?” he asked. 

“A bowler!” Then she laughed 
a silvery laugh. “Oh, no. This is 
an invention of mine. My father 
and I were working on it. He 
died in the tunnel when it was 
fiooded.” For a second her dark 
eyes appeared infinitely sad. 
Then she laughed again. “But it 
is not perfected. It may not ever 
be perfected now. I thought that 
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perhaps Wolden and Gor might 
help me with it.” 

Gunnar muttered some words 
that might be roughly interpret- 
ed as “Fat Chance” and he and 
Odin left the girl on the steps. 

As they walked around the lit- 
tle lake which was as smooth as a 
mirror, Gunnar explained. “Her 
mother was a cousin to Maya’s 
mother. You know how the Brons 
number their kin to the seventh 
generation. Her father was one 
of the Scientists. A brilliant man 
— but a poor provider. However, 
he died nobly. Remember, Nors- 
King, Nea’s branch of the family 
is a strange group. They have 
done brilliant things, but they 
have thought up some hare- 
brained schemes, too. As I said 
before, she is also kin to Grim 
Hagen—” 

Another day had passed. The 
voyagers had been summoned to 
a council hall within the tower. 
A screen was set up for the con- 
venience of those who had been 
left upon the Nebula. 

Wolden arose to speak. “My 
friends, a troubled question has 
entered my mind. As you know, 
I am a man of peace. My entire 
life has been spent in developing 
theories upon what I call this 
subject before me. I had thought 
it to be something that could be 
developed within three genera- 
tions — if we were left at peace. 
But we were not left at peace. 
And I accepted your decision 
that we go forth into space and 
find Grim Hagen. But now I have 
learned new things. This discov- 
ery of the Moon Metal has ad- 


vanced my work by fifty years. 
Gor here has advanced it farther. 
We are upon the brink of per- 
fecting my life’s work. Now, I 
ask that I be relieved of com- 
mand. Look, you have my son 
Ato. A much better commander 
than I could ever be. Let me stay 
here with my work, I beg of 
you.” 

So the votes were taken, fol- 
lowing a century-old ritual. Wol- 
den was relieved of command 
and Ato was given his place. 

Hours later Gunnar and Odin 
sat with Ato in his quarters, 
making some last-minute deci- 
sions. 

There was a knock at the door. 
Wolden entered, can-ying a 
strange-looking slug-horn that 
glimmered like mother-of-pearl. 
“I want you to take this with 
you,” he begged his son. “It is 
made of the Moon-Metal. I think 
I know its secret now. A vibra- 
tion that defies a vacuum. I hope 
to perfect my work, but I may 
not. Here,” he offered the tiny 
horn to his son. “Blow it if you 
need me. It is soundless, but it 
defies time and space just as my 
work does. I carry a ring to 
match it. I may not succeed. But 
blow it when you need me, son, 
and if I can I’ll be there — ” 

Tears were in the eyes of both 
when Ato took the slug-horn 
from his father. 

CHAPTER 8 

A t their request, eight cou- 
ples and their children were 
brought from The Nebula to the 
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cavern. For the crew of the first 
ship had been old men — and the 
cavern had never known a child’s 
laughter. 

Then Ato led his group back to 
the moon’s surface. 

As a little conveyor belt hoist- 
ed him through the tube into the 
central core of the ship, Jack 
Odin found himself worrying a 
bit about Nea. She had decided 
to go on with them. Due to her 
experimental interests, Jack had 
supposed that she would stay 
with Wolden. But there she was, 
still carrying that perplexing 
case of hers. Quiet and sad-eyed, 
a little smaller than Maya, her 
face a little sharper, she still 
looked so much like Maya that 
Odin couldn’t get his thoughts 
away from her. 

There was one last period of 
final check-outs. Then Ato gave 
the signal, standing lean and tall 
in the control room, with a tight 
belt about his narrow waist, and 
Wolden’s slug-horn fastened se- 
curely to it. 

The Nebula leaped toward the 
star-studded skies. 

Odin watched the moon disap- 
pear below them. Mars with its 
canals and mossy deserts loomed 
ahead — swerved aside and was 
behind them. Jupiter with its red 
clouds and its portean “eye” 
reached out for them and was 
left behind. The planets became 
smaller. They winked at them 
and cheered them on with a far 
halloo. Then Pluto loomed ahead, 
lost and forgotten up there in 
the night. And to Odin’s sur- 


prise, one last tiny planet, frozen 
to the color of a moonstone, look- 
ed at them like a dead thing that 
could not even remember life — 
and asked them what they were 
— and wearily bade them good- 
bye. 

When the planets were no 
more than seed-pearls floating in 
the vast behind them, Ato gave 
the signal for all to make ready. 
There was a scurrying aboard 
ship for couches and over-stuffed 
chairs. And after the warning 
bell had ceased clanging, Ato 
muttered to Odin and Gunnar: 
“This has been tested enough. It 
ought to work.” 

With one last shrug of his lean 
shoulders, Ato pulled the lever 
that threw them into the Fourth 
Drive. 

The stai’s and the planets be- 
came streamers of light. They 
burst like sky-rockets and a mil- 
lion sparks fell into the void. The 
sparks winked out and the ship 
hurtled on through a darkness 
that seemed to take form before 
them. It was as though they bur- 
rowed through swathes of black 
cotton. 

Once before. Jack Odin had 
experienced a feeling akin to 
'this. It was the time when he 
had used Ato’s belt, and Gunnar 
had flung him into space as 
though he had been a minnow at 
the end of a snapping line. But 
that experience had been momen- 
tary. This built itself up — until 
Odin felt himself expanding and 
contracting at each pulse beat. 
His heart seemed to beat slower 
and slower. Waves of smothering 
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pain struck him when they pass- 
ed the speed of light. Then the 
pain diminished. He gasped for 
air, and it seemed to take years 
to reach his chest. The pain and 
the feeling of speed went slowly 
away. They were merely drifting 
now, as though in a dream, with 
a feeling of high exhilaration 
flooding over him. He remember- 
ed feeling that way once as a boy 
when a heavy storm had passed, 
taking its wracks of clouds with 
it, and the sinking sun had come 
out to turn all the trees to emer- 
alds. 

And now, beyond life, and be- 
yond death, with eternity curv- 
ing like a rainbow of light 
around them, they dashed on and 
on into the unknown. 

Time did not exist. Space had 
a new concept. Speed was some- 
thing that advanced them. It was 
little more than a sensation until 
Alpha Centauri began to loom 
larger upon their screens. From 
their vantage point in Trans- 
Einsteinian space, it did not 
look like a star at all. It was two 
intertwined circular spirals of 
light, and at the intervals where 
the two coils met were little 
nodules of gold. 

The crev/ was given instruc- 
tions on the anticipated sensa- 
tions that were to follow. 

“It will be like plunging back 
from imortality to mortality,” 
Ato told Odin. “Over four years 
have passed, as light is measur- 
ed. We have not eaten more than 
twenty meals.” 

He pulled the lever that slow- 
ed them out of the Fourth Drive 


into three-dimensional space. 
There was the same sickening 
sensation when they dropped 
lower than the speed of light. 
And, braking all the while, they 
zoomed swiftly down upon the 
binary suns and their seven 
worlds. 

Odin had been watching the 
screens for three hours. He felt 
sick and old over the things that 
he had seen. Seven worlds — all 
blackened and burned out. Life 
had been there, but what form of 
life only Grim Hagen might have 
told them. They were cindered- — 
their atmosphere, which had not 
been oxygen, had burned away. 
Ato’s probing instruments found 
neither liquid nor gas. His 
screens found an occasional shat- 
tered city, where broken spires 
reached twisted fingers into the 
vacant sky. 

Ato was watching the needles 
upon another machine. “The Old 
Ship has been here. What hap- 
pened I do not know. They may 
have defied Grim Hagen. Maybe 
they refused to join him. Cer- 
tainly, in all the worlds, billions 
of them, there must be many 
where conflict and submission 
are unknown. These people might 
not have been able to understand 
Grim Hagen’s ultimatum. They 
may have died trying to figure 
out what the strange voice from 
the sky was talking about. On the 
other hand, he may not have 
given them an ultimatum at all. 
This may have been a practice 
assault — like Hitler’s attack 
upon Poland, just to see how 
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much death could be inflicted. We 
shall never know.” 

They flashed away into space. 
Ato threw them into the Fourth 
Drive again. And once more the 
lights from the far-off stars cir- 
cled like fireflies. And eternity 
curved in a rainbow of light 
about them. 

Hours no longer exi.sted, but it 
seemed to Jack Odin that many 
hours passed while he tried to get 
that sick, cold feeling out of his 
chest. Time crawled by while he 
tried to resolve his thoughts. 
Perhaps Woldcn had been right. 
Men did not belong here. Man 
and Brons were orphans of the 
stars. Was there some element 
upon the earth that made them 
vicious? Was there any way that 
they could come out here into 
space on equal terms with living 
things? Or must they always 
come as conquerors, eager to 
fight, or refugees who soon be- 
came resentful of the natives. 
Would the worlds out there be- 
come mere plundered planets 
with a portion of the aborigines’ 
land grudgingly set apart for 
reservations ? 

Of course. Grim Hagen was a 
Bron — one of the worst of them. 
But Brons and men had lived so 
close together for so long that 
there was little difference be- 
tv/een them. Odin knew some 
men who, given the ship and the 
weapons, would have done as 
Grim Hagen had done. And 
would have arrogantly demanded 
a medal, besides. 

Oh, well, there was no sense in 


staying in the doldrums forever. 
Out there, time was on the side 
of the stars. If a demon of dis- 
cord stole in, time could wait — 

They readied themselves for 
combat. Ato’s instruments were 
probing space for a sign of the 
Old Ship. The ancient weapons 
and some new ones were now in 
place. Each man took his turn at 
practice. 

But Gunnar, although he was 
put in charge of one of the nee- 
dle-nosed guns, took the service 
lightly. In his spare time he 
busied himself with his and 
Odin’s swords. 

“Grim Hagen has all of these. 
We have defenses for such weap- 
ons. So has Grim Hagen. The 
total of all such endeavor will be 
zero. And then, when the chips 
are down, it will be the old 
swords and the knives and the 
strong arms. Wait and see — ” 

However, Odin soon learned 
that there was one new weapon 
aboard ship. At the request of 
Nea, Ato called a meeting of his 
ten captains. 

The girl was dressed neatly in 
a white skirt and blouse. She 
wore a red ribbon in her hair. 
Odin had not known her to take 
any interest in clothes. Ordinar- 
ily she was the poorest dressed 
woman on the ship. 

Now, she produced her inven- 
tion with a proud toss of black 
curls and a flush of excitement 
on her pale face. 

“My father’s work is finished- 
ed,” she told them proudly. “The 
Scientist back there within the 
moon gave me the last idea. But, 
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all in all, it is my father's inven- 
tion. Had he lived, he would have 
perfected it. Just as I have 
done.” Her eyes flashed. “Yes, 
some who are within this room 
thought that he wasted his time 
away. He washed beakers in the 
labs because some of you said 
that he produced nothing — ” 
Ato’s face w’as thin. “Nea, the 
past is behind us. Why carry 
your resentment with you? Your 
father died a hero’s death. We 
have- honored him.” 

Again Nea’s dark eyes flashed. 
“Oh, once he was dead you 
thought very well of him. And as 
for resentment, isn’t this whole 
trip being made because you re- 
sent Grim Hagen — ” 

Ato’s face was growing dark- 
er. “You signed the ship’s arti- 
cles, Nea. We go to rescue our 
friends and loved ones. We go as 
a police force to punish one who 
has done much evil — ” 

A grizzled Bron nodded in 
agreement. “Yes, Nea, this talk 
serves no purpose. Get along 
with your invention.” 

“Very well. I asked for a live 
thing, but Ato would not agree.” 

Again Ato was on the defen- 
sive. “There are not a dozen pets 
on the ship. I do not approve of 
such experiments. Besides, the 
batteries are already set up.” He 
pointed to a row of dry-cells, 
connected together and wired to 
a large volt-meter upon the wall. 

“All right.” Nea threw a 
switch that put the batteries in 
circuit. The needle of the gauge 
moved over to its farthest point. 
“Now,” she told them. “You shall 


see. But be still. I am sure I can 
control it — ” 

Odin thought there was just a 
bit of doubt in her voice. If so, 
it -would only be natural. 

She opened the case and took 
out something which still looked 
to Jack Odin like a bowling ball 
— except that it was studded 
with little brads of copper and a 
swatch of fine, silky wires was 
wrapped around it. 

She pressed a button upon its 
surface. It began to hum. Slowly 
it rose into the air. The silky 
wires drooped down. They writh- 
ed and probed about. 

“This is as near as man has 
ever come to making a living 
thing,” Nea explained. “It moves. 
It reacts to sensations. It makes 
its own energy. Watch!” 

Slowly the globe with its trail- 
ing tentacles moved about the 
room. It whined hungrily when 
it found the batteries. It hovered 
above them and the silky wires 
fanned out. Then it darted down. 
The wires felt over the batteries 
and their connections — softly — 
eagerly. The whine changed to a 
purr of enjoyment. The thing 
fed. And slowly the pointer upon 
the volt-meter moved over to 
zero. 

Nea raised a tiny whistle to 
her mouth. There was no sound, 
but the copper-studded globe 
seemed to hear. M raised itself 
back, into the air. The silken 
wires wrapped themselves about 
the round body. It came back to 
Nea — slowly — almost defiantly — 
and settled into her arms like a 
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plump cat returning to a doting 
mistress. 

Nea pressed the button again 
and put it back into its case. 

“Wonderful,” Ato applauded. 
“I move that we give Nea a vote 
of thanks.” 

“But what earthly good is it?” 
Gunnar a.sked. “I could have 
swatted it with a broom.” 

“And you would have died.” 
Nea turned upon him like a tig- 
ress. “It feeds upon electricity 
and it can discharge a lightning 
bolt. Don’t you see. There are 
few weapons that can resist it. 
But that is not all. In your own 
brain. Gunnar, there is a charge 
of electricity. It m.ay be the only 
real life that you have within 
you. This can take it all away. 
That was why I asked for a live 
thing to demonstrate — ” 

The grizzled Bron who had 
spoken once before now laughed 
good-humoredly. “Demonstrate 
it on Gunnar,” he suggested. 

“And I will thump your 
skull — ” Gunnar was ready to go 
for him, but Odin grabbed the 
little giant’s arm. 

“He jokes. Besides, you are 
ruining the girl’s show. This 
mea)!s much to her.” 

Nea gave him a grateful 
glance. The council voted their 
thanks to Nea and a tribute to 
her father. She was assigned a 
half-dozen helpers to fashion as 
many of the globes as she could. 
They adjourned. 

As The Nebula drove on, it be- 
cam.e harder and harder for Odin 
to judge time. He could only 


gauge it by some event such as 
the council meeting and say “be- 
fore this” or “after that.” 

He and Gunnar were with Ato 
in the control room when sudden- 
ly warning bells began to jangle 
and red lights flashed on and off. 

Ato adjusted the largest 
screen. And there, slowly revolv- 
ing like an hour-glass of gold 
amid uprushing sparks of sun 
and flame, was The Old Ship. 

Ato pointed to a bright star. 
“Aldebaran. They are headed 
there.” 

His voice v/as shaking just a 
bit when he called into the speak- 
er: “Battle stations, everyone!” 

Gunnar took off for the needle- 
nosed instrument which he had 
grown to hate. Odin stood by to 
help with the screens. 

“Watch forward now!” Ato 
warned. “Sight at thirty degrees 
above the equator of The Nebula. 
Adjust for Doppler — X over Y. 
We have him on the screens now. 
This means that he can get a fix 
on us. Careful now — ” 

As he watched the .screen. Jack 
Odin saw three tiny sparks leap 
from Grim Hagen’s ship. They 
danced toward them, growing as 
they came. At first they were 
blue, but as they filled the screen, 
almost hiding the Old Ship from 
his vision, they changed to amber 
and topaz. 

Bells and klaxons shrieked 
their warnings. 

Ato watched and waited. Just 
as the three growing lights filled 
the screen he touched a lever. 
The Nebula danced away. Breath- 
less, Jack Odin altered the 
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screens and watched the three 
globes of flame hurtle past them. 

Far away now, they slowed 
like living things, puzzled at hav- 
ing lost their prey. 

Slowed they merged to- 
gether — 

And turned back upon their 
quarry! 

CHAPTER 9 

T he three sunlets of flame 
merged together and dripped 
yellow blobs of light into the 
darkness. They grew into a 
great soap bubble that turned to 
topaz. 

Like something moving in a 
dream it gained upon The Neb- 
ula, until it was pacing beside 
them — a little larger now and 
still growing — dwarfing them 
and filling half the screen. 

A shadow — no, two shadows — 
were growing within it, Odin 
tried to make them out. But they 
were dark and wavering. Still, 
they looked something like a high 
priest standing above a prone 
victim stretched out upon some 
sacrificial altar. 

Odin was working the screens 
like mad. Keeping their entire 
crew before his and Ato’s eyes 
and at the same time watching 
the topaz bubble. 

The bubble cleared. Over the 
loudspeakers came Grim Hagen’s 
shriek of wild laughter. 

Odin turned another knob and 
the bubble loomed larger. 

Grim Hagen stood there, one 
lean hand rubbing his chin as he 
laughed at them. 


And the figure lying prone 
upon a couch beside him was 
swathed by a sheet which came 
almost to its eyes. But the shad- 
ows were leaving the bubble now. 
And Odin saw that it was Maya. 
Asleep. Statuesque. Like a carv- 
ing upon a tomb— but it was 
Maya. 

Then he cried out in alarm. 
For upon another screen he saw 
Gunnar and his crew swing their 
weapon into action. Shell after 
shell of greenish fire burst about 
the globe. Green flame thrust out 
tiny rootlets that crawled over it, 
outlining it in garish light. An- 
other shell seemed to burst upon 
Grim Hagen’s chest, tearing the 
bubble of light apart. And as 
Jack watched, horrified and sick, 
the shards of flame came back to- 
gether. And there was the globe 
again — with Grim Hagen and 
Maya as whole as ever. And a 
green streak of fire — one of Gun- 
nar’s misses— went careening off 
into space until it shrank to a 
pinpoint of light and then van- 
ished. 

At a signal from Ato, the fir- 
ing stopped. 

Grim Hagen was still laugh- 
ing. 

“You are wasting your energy, 
Ato. I am only a projection. And 
so is this that is with me. I have 
Maya.” He bowed mockingly. 
“See, Odin. Come and get her, 
Odin, so I can kill you. I had 
thought I was done with you but 
it is just as well. Out here, some- 
where, somewhen, I can kill you 
slowly. Look, she sleeps.” 

Shrouded there within a bub- 
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ble of changing light, Maya look- 
ed like a bronze statue. Lying 
upon her back with her arms 
folded across her breasts, and 
with half of her face covered by 
the flowing folds of a coverlet, 
she was like a bride of death, 
waiting the end of eternity. 

Hagen laughed again. “Here in 
Trans-Einsteinian space there is 
neither size nor time as we once 
knew it. I could leave her on a 
giant planet, a statue ten miles 
long for the ages to marvel at. Or 
I could cast her adrift to make 
the trillion-mile-long trip with 
the suns until the last explosion 
when space will dissolve and be 
born again. So give up now. 
Bother me no more. Space and its 
treasures are mine for the tak- 
ing, and I have waited too long.” 

Then the topaz globe twitched 
as a bubble vanishes. And it was 
gone. Out there was nothing but 
the night. 

Ato set a course for Alde- 
baran. His watch flnished. Jack 
Odin sat alone in the lounge and 
watched the star upon the screen. 
It did not seem to be much larg- 
er. A single brilliant jewel of 
flame that beckoned them on. 

Gunnar had long since gone to 
bed, grumbling that the way or- 
der and military discipline were 
maintained aboard ship they 
probably couldn’t whip their way 
out of a child’s wading pool. Odin 
was thinking of all the things 
that had happened to him since 
that night when Maya and the 
dwarfs had brought the helpless 
Grim Hagen to the old Odin 


homestead. Lord, how long had it 
been ? Out here, where time could 
not be measured, and perhaps did 
not exist at all, it seemed futile 
to count the weeks and the 
months 

He stared at the single star 
upon the screen until he was 
half asleep. Behind it Maya’s 
face, outlined in black curls, 
seemed to peer at him — and her 
pouting lips parted as she smiled. 

He stared and shook his head. 
The dream-vision vanished from 
the screen. Someone had entered 
the room. 

It was Nea. Dressed in slacks 
once more, she slouched over to 
his chair and drew a hassock up 
beside it. As she looked at him. 
Jack Odin saw that her eyes were 
tired — tired — tired. As though 
they had not rested for months. 

“You ought to be asleep,” he 
warned. “Now that your work is 
finished — ” 

“And is it finished?” she ask- 
ed. “Is anything ever finished?” 
Nea drooped upon the hassock. 
Resting her chin upon her hands 
she looked up at the screen. 

“That is where we are going?” 
she asked. 

“Ato is certain that Grim Ha- 
gen is headed for Aldebaran,” 
Odin answered. 

“One star out of millions. 
What difference does it make?” 

“You have been working too 
hard — ” 

“Oh, damn!” she said angrily. 
“There is moi-e to the work than 
you and the others guessed. Now, 
we are going to rescue a cousin 
of mine and to punish another 
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cousin. The old rat-race. Tell me 
why don’t people just go sit in a 
corner and enjoy themselves. So 
far, we have done nothing but 
increase our scurrying a thou- 
sand-fold.” 

He tried to make a joke of the 
matter. “You sound like a beat- 
nik.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered slow- 
ly, still looking up at the screen. 
“They considered my father beat 
— dead-beat. But I know more of 
this science than you do. Jack 
Odin. What if I told you there 
was little chance of finding Maya. 
Or, if you found her, she might 
be an old, old lady.” 

“W’ell, I’d say ‘Nuts.’ We 
would keep on looking. But why 
such gloomy thoughts?” 

“You do not understand. Here, 
flashing through Trans-Space, 
we are in another time. Oh, it 
goes by. But not as the clocks of 
Opal. Once a ship slides out of 
here to a planet it is caught in a 
web of time and space. The clocks 
resume their old work of grind- 
ing the minutes and the hours to 
bits. The black oxen of the sun 
take up their measured march. 
Oh, I could show you the mathe- 
matical formula to prove this, 
but it would take a blackboard 
larger than the screen. Don’t you 
see! While we search through 
Trans-Space, it is highly possible 
that Grim Hagen, Maya, and all 
their crew are growing old on 
some planet that you might never 
find.” 

Odin drew his hand across his 
face in dismay. “You make all 


this sound like a mad voyage. 
Why, this is insane!” 

“Check with Ato if you wish.” 
Her sad smile was almost a 
sneer. “And men talk of going to 
the stars. Where is the clock they 
will use? Where is their yard- 
stick? Where is the concept? 
Why, out there, for all you know. 
Huckleberry Finn is still floating 
down the river, and Macbeth 
walks through the halls of Dun- 
sinane. And the last man, in the 
year one-million AD, may be 
squatting over a fire, watching 
his last stick of wood turn to 
ashes.” 

Lithely she got to her feet and 
reached a dial upon the screen. 
The lone star vanished. A thou- 
sand pinpoints leaped out. 

“There is but a segment,” she 
said, sitting back upon the has- 
sock again. “I have known Maya 
all my life. I was the poor rela- 
tion. I envied her, but I did not 
hate her. And so with Grim Ha- 
gen. I should hate him, but I re- 
member him as a frustrated 
cousin who always ran second in 
the races. And all that — even my 
fathei’ — seems far away and long 
ago. Why do you bring love and 
hate with you out here to the 
stars. Jack Odin?” 

“Because I am a man, I sup- 
pose.” 

She sighed again. “Thei’e is 
much more to this invention of 
mine that I showed you. Upon 
that screen there must be ten 
thousand worlds. Let us pick one, 
you and I. We can glide out of 
here at any time. And we can 
make that world over as we 
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please. We might even eat of the 
fruit of life and become as 
gods — ” 

As though it came from the 
dark corridor of the years, Jack 
Odin seemed to hear the re- 
sounding echo of slow footsteps, 
and a deep voice that thundered : 
“For I, thy God, am a jealous 
God—” 

She had almost hypnotized 
him with her weary, earnest 
voice. For a moment, it had seem- 
ed that all this frantic quest was 
nothing. That it would be far, 
far better to find a home with 
Nea and build a world of his own 
than to go on searching the stars. 

Then he answered slowly, try- 
ing to measure his words, for he 
did not want to hurt her feelings. 
“No, Nea. If I go wandering for- 
ever, it will be no worse than my 
fathers did before me. For a man 
is vagrant and restless. What he 
gets, he loses. And if he is lucky, 
he can hold fast to his dreams.” 

For a moment dark anger 
blazed in her eyes. Then they 
were calm and sad again. She 
got to her feet, as though she 
were very tired. 

She smiled. “If I followed all 
the books, I would make a scene 
now. I have offered myself and a 
world to you and have been re- 
fused. But I wish you and your 
dreams well. Jack Odin.” 

She bent over him, and her lips 
brushed hi.s. Faintly, like the 
touch of a rose petal, and the per- 
fume of her hair seemed to fill 
the room. 

Then she was gone. 

Jack Odin sat there, looking 
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long and long at the swarm of 
stars upon the screen, thinking 
of the unseen worlds about them 
— the w'orlds that he had just re- 
nounced. 

Until finally he got up and 
went to bed. 

CHAPTER 10 

A TO’S probing instruments 
still pointed the way to Al- 
debaran. In a surprisingly short 
time, the warning signals were 
flashing and jingling throughout 
The Nebula. There was that same 
sick feeling as it moved slower 
than the speed of light. 

And there was a glowing sun 
with nine planets circling stately 
about it. Slower The Nebula mov- 
ed, and slow'^er, until the outer- 
most planet sparkled in the light 
of its sun below them. They 
sw'ooped dov/n. 

Not a single blast was fired at 
them. Every man was at his 
post, while Ato guided them in, 
and Odin worked the screens. 

Once more. Jack was disap- 
pointed. He had looked forward 
to some alien — even exotic — civi- 
lization. Here w'ere fields and 
streams. And there were cities — 
looking very much like the cities 
of his world and of Opal. 

Those other worlds' which he 
had seen had been blasted. So 
there was no w’ay of know'ing 
how their cities had looked. But 
these were too recognizable. He 
was certain that he had seen sev- 
eral of the taller buildings be- 
fore. 

Was space no more creative 
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than this? Had the worlds dedi- 
cated themselves to the same mo- 
notonous pattern? He had caught 
a glimpse of conventional, rocket- 
shaped spaceships, plying their 
courses back’^nd forth among 
the planets. He saw boats and 
cars and a few long-nosed air- 
planes, with the merest trace of 
vestigeal wings far back near the 
empennage, streaking through 
the sky in high arcs, leaving 
curling trails of fog and smoke 
behind them. But there was little 
here that his world had not al- 
ready mastered — or at least had 
on the drawing board. 

The Nebula came to rest upon 
a bare plain not far from the 
nearest city^ As he turned to the 
scanner upon it, Odin saw that 
while it looked familiar enough 
there was one exotic thing about 
it. Toward the outskirts of the 
city, in the bend of a wide river, 
was the Taj Mahal. 

He felt nearly as bewildered 
as he had been when Nea explain- 
ed her theories of the Time- 
Space Concept to him. 

They had hardly landed before 
one of Ato’s scientists announced 
that there was good clean air 
outside. Oxygen and nitrogen 
with good old water held as mois- 
ture within it. 

The city sat there upon the 
plain and stared at them. The 
Nebula looked back. 

At length a procession of cars 
moved toward them. 

Grim Hagen’s voice came 
thundering over the loud-speak- 
ers. 

“A truce, Ato. I offer you a 


week’s truce in- return for a few 
meetings. This world has seen 
enough destruction — ” 

Gunnar and his crew leveled 
their death-gun at the advanc- 
ing party. Odin kept them on the 
screen. Ato and a few of his 
captains got ready to disembark. 

As Odin w'atched, he kept 
puzzling over that voice. It cer- 
tainly was Grim Hagen’s. But 
it was different. Perhaps it was 
a bit lower, a bit more command- 
ing. But there was just a bit of 
weariness in it. And tbe answer 
came to him suddenly — although 
he never knew why. 

The voice was older! 

Then Grim Hagen and his staff 
were below The Nebula. They 
were dressed in white and gold 
uniforms. That was not sur- 
prising, either. Ato and his men 
advanced for a parley. Odin 
watched and listened. 

At first he could not get a 
clear look at the man for Ato’s 
broad shoulders. Then Ato turn- 
ed aside, and Grim Hagen’s head 
and shoulders filled the screen. 

Odin gasped in amazement. 
Grim Hagen v.'as nearly twenty 
years older than when he had 
seen him last. 

The shoulders and arms were 
lai'ger although there appeared 
to be little fat upon Grim Hagen. 
The dark hair was streaked with 
gray. The face was seamed, and 
though the black eyes still 
blazed they now’ burned with a 
fanatic hate and desperation. 
Where pride and ambition had 
once made a face coidiy Iiand- 
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some, there was now nothing 
but seamed lines like scars and 
blazing eyes. It was an evil face. 
Grim Hagen had become a devil. 

Hagen looked at the much 
younger Ato and laughed. “So, 
the cub comes to fight with the 
tiger? Didn’t you know? Didn’t 
you guess? While you came gal- 
loping after me, I had already 
landed within this system. And 
time began its old alnage. These 
were a peaceful people. We 
wrecked them. We enslaved them 
and built the nine worlds in our 
own fashion. Nearly nineteen 
years, Ato ! No Caesar ever 
dreamed of a larger kingdom. 
I even gave them a new goddess 
— for I did not want them to do 
much thinking. Yonder.” He 
pointed to the duplicate Taj 
Mahal in the distance. “She 
sleeps. My only failure. No older. 
And sometimes I go there and 
look at her, and my youth seems 
to walk beside me — ” 

“We want the people that you 
brought with you. Grim Hagen,” 
Ato answered coldly. “And the 
treasures.” 

Grim Hagen laughed again. 
“Those that came with me will- 
ingly are dukes and kings be- 
yond their wildest dreams. Those 
who would not take oath to serve 
me are still slaves. Except for 
Maya, who sleeps. As for the 
treasures, my treasure houses 
are so full now that I doubt if 
I could separate one thing from 
the other. So youth grows old. 
But you must admit that this 
is better than cringing in a hole 
in the ground — ” 


“None of us cringed, unless 
it was you,” Ato retorted an- 
grily. “We have come beyond 
time and space — for Maya and 
her friends — for the treasures — 
and for you — ” 

The mad light flamed in Grim 
Hagen’s eyes as he laughed 
again. “You could not get a 
thousand feet into the air un- 
less I permitted it. Come, now, 
I have given a week’s truce. Re- 
lax and enjoy yourselves. After 
all, we are kinsmen in a far 
country.” He rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully and repeated. “A 
far country.” 

Three days had passed since 
they had landed on Grim Hagen’s 
planet. Ato, Gunnar, Odin, and 
a score of others had gone into 
the city where they had been 
given quarters in a palace that 
made Windsor look like a second- 
class lodging. 

Odin and Gunnar shared a 
suite. As he dressed that morn- 
ing, Odin looked about him at 
the splendor. Every bit of wood- 
work was hand-carved. The walls 
were covered with frescoes. The 
chandeliers were jeweled mas- 
terpieces and the carpets were 
thick crimson piles. The lace 
curtains must have ruined the 
eyes and hands of a dozen 
women. 

He had heard that the planets 
of Aldebaran had been peopled 
by a blond peaceful race who 
were on a par with the culture 
of the Middle Ages when Grim 
Hagen arrived. Lord, how he 
must have worked himself and 
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them to bring them this far 
along in nineteen years. There 
was a peaceful air of prosper- 
ity about the planet; and trade, 
he understood, was flourishing 
with the other worlds of the sys- 
tem. But the people were no 
more than slaves — beaten and 
cowed into submission. Oh, they 
worked hard. But Odin won- 
dered what had been their 
punishment in years past for 
not working. There was some- 
thing in their eyes — a stunned, 
unhappy look — that made him 
wonder what would happen some 
day when they learned as much 
as their masters and turned up- 
on them. Moreover, he had been 
told that the planets were over- 
crowded when Grim Hagen ar- 
rived. They did not seem so now. 
How many graves throughout 
those nine planets were dedicated 
to the conquerors? 

Only once had he seen one of 
them mistreated. That was at a 
dinner the night before. The ban- 
quet hall had been a combination 
of medieval, modern, and Brons’ 
splendor. The dishes, the food, 
and the music had been superb. 
But a fair-skinned girl had spill- 
ed a few drops of wine when she 
was serving Grim Hagen. His 
face had grown dark. Half 
arising from his high-backed 
chair at the head of the table, he 
had doubled up his fist and struck 
her below the cheek-bone. She 
reeled back, her face crimsoning 
from the blow and the shame. 
The other servants pretended to 
see nothing. But in the girl’s eyes 
and in the eyes of the others he 


saw the old promise that had been 
written in the eyes of slaves since 
time began; “Some Day! Some 
Day!” 

Then, with perfect calm. Grim 
Hagen had sat down, wiping his 
lips with a lacy napkin. “Pardon 
me, gentlemen, but they have so 
much to learn in so short a time.” 
Then he looked down the long 
table at Odin and could not re- 
sist one gibe. “You don’t know 
how happy I was to find that 
these planets were peopled by a 
light-skinned race.” 

That was all. True to his prom- 
ise, Grim Hagen had given them 
the run of the city. But there 
was always one of Hagen’s men 
or some native in uniform to po- 
litely assure them that there was 
little to see down the off streets. 
The main squares were a tour- 
ist’s paradise. Beautiful build- 
ings — in all colors and styles, 
black marble and silver. Tracings 
of gold. Clocks, bells, statues, 
fountains. All the architecture 
of the world they had left, with 
fine selections and matching, 
with daring improvisations. And 
everything new. Odin had to 
admit that the squares were 
beautiful. Some day this con- 
quered race might even owe a 
debt to Grim' Hagen and his crew. 
But right now they did not seem 
to be bubbling over. The natives 
were polite — too meek for corn- 
foi’t. Some of the women were 
beautiful ; most of the men were 
too slight of build, almost effem- 
inate. 

But once Jack Odin and Gun- 
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nar managed to stroll down a nar- 
row street without anyone notic- 
ing them. It was the cry of the 
birds that caused them to turn 
aside into even a narrower one. 
So they came to a little run-down 
park that looked old enough to 
have survived the conquest. Then 
they saw the scaffoldings. And 
there were twelve shapes hang- 
ing from ropes and meat-hooks. 
As they neared, a flock of fat re- 
volting-looking birds arose and 
complained as they fluttered 
away. 

Gunnar and Odin had stood 
there looking up at the half-dried 
mummies that swung slowly 
about and grimaced at the tiny 
wind that perplexed them. The 
gibbets were spotted with blood 
and filth. Flies swarmed about 
them. 

“So,” Gunnar remarked. “The 
leopard does not change his spots. 
Grim Hagen still gives lessons 
to these people. And knowing 
Grim Hagen I would say he is a 
rough schoolmaster." 

They did not stay long. And a 
guard opened his mouth in sur- 
prise when he saw them entering 
the square from the dark, little 
street. 

Today Grim Hagen had invited 
them to another conference. Gun- 
nar and Odin dressed carefully. 
But Gunnar took a last look at 
harness and sword as he com- 
plained: “He wants something. 
And Grim Hagen can be mean 
when he doesn’t get what he 
wants. We should have started 
wrecking this world before we 


landed. The people would be no 
worse off. And maybe we could 
have rid ourselves of a snake. 
Ato needs a big drink of tiger 
milk — ’’ 

“Oh, quit complaining, little 
giant. We still have some bar- 
gaining power.” 

“Yes, our swords. This meet- 
ing reminds me of the conference 
that a king once held to decide 
upon another conference which 
would decide what the next con- 
ference would be about. Bah!" 

“Quit worrying. One of us will 
kill Grim Hagen, sooner or 
later.” 

But Gunnar went on with his 
complaining. “You had better 
stay close to me, you understand, 
or you will bfi hanging from one 
of Grim Hagen’s meat-hooks.” 

So they went to the conference. 
All of Ato’s men and at least 
fifty of Grim Hagen’s were there. 
Contrary to Gunnar’s prediction. 
Grim Hagen got to the point at 
once. 

“Kinsmen,” he began mock- 
ingly. “You may have wondered 
why I called a truce when I could 
just as well have destroyed 
you — ” 

‘That I doubt,” Ato answered 
him. “We have defensive weap- 
ons. Even now the guns from our 
ship are trained upon the city.” 

Grim Hagen shrugged. “Let us 
not quibble, Ato. Your father 
was a quibbler before you.” 

Ato flushed in anger. 

Grim Hagen continued with an 
apologetic smile. “I’m only jok- 
ing. But I do know certain 
things. Your father, Wolden, is 
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a brilliant man, Ato.” He bowed 
slightly as he admitted this. 
“From time to time, as you 
hurtled through the star spaces, 
I picked up scraps of conversa- 
tion with my instruments. Also, 
I knew something of what 
Wolden has been working on all 
these years.” 

“Now, you’re quibbling,” Gun- 
nar jeered. “Get on with your 
speech. Grim Hagen.” 

Grim Hagen bowed to the 
broad-shouldered little man. 
“Some day, Gunnar, I may have 
to kill you—” 

“Now. Now.” Gunnar urged, 
fairly jumping in rage. “Just the 
two of us. Grim Hagen. Just the 
two of us with bare hands — ” 

“Not yet.” Grim Hagen sneer- 
ed. “Now, I will continue. From 
what I have learned, it appears 
that Wolden’s work has been a 
success. It is possible for men to 
master both time and space. I 
have mastered space, but time is 
turning everything to dust and 
ashes. What good is it to be an 
old emperor? No better than to 
be an old herdsman.” Again he 
tossed a sneer in Gunnar’s di- 
rection — ” 

“That’s easy,” Gunnar re- 
torted. “The old herdsman sleeps 
well at night.” 

“Bah. Who wants to sleep? 
Please quit interrupting, Gun- 
nar." 

“Even before we came to Alde- 
baran,” Hagen went on, “I was 
in contact with a dying world 
out there at the edge of space. 
Those people are desperate. And 
they are weary of life, having 


seen too much of it. They have 
agreed to go with me. Why, this 
sun and these worlds are pid- 
dling trifles. With that invention 
we could go from sun to sun. 
Space would be ours to play 
with — ” 

“Loki, the Mischief-Maker, 
running through creation — ” 
Gunnar muttered. 

Grim Hagen may not have 
heard him for he continued in 
that same desperate, pleading 
voice. “So here is my proposition, 
Ato. Give me your father’s se- 
cret. In return, I give you the 
treasures, the Old Ship, the pris- 
oners, and even Maya. Is not that 
complete surrender?” He smiled 
disarmingly. 

Ato stood tall and proud as he 
answered. His eyes were blazing 
now, as he saw through Grim 
Hagen’s plan. “So, you thought 
I would bargain away Wolden’s 
secret, did you? Well, your sur- 
mises were wrong. When last I 
saw him his work was not fln- 
ished. I know so little about it 
that I could tell you nothing of 
any value. But if I did.” Ato’s 
voice was trembling in disgust. 
“If I did, Hagen, would I turn 
you and your hells’ spawn loose 
upon the stars to perplex them 
forever ?” 

Grim Hagen’s face was almost 
blue with rage. “You have said 
enough. And there are other ways 
to make you talk. Make these 
swine prisoners,” he screamed. 

A dozen knives flashed. A doz- 
en death-tubes were pointed 
toward Ato and his followers. 
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CHAPTER 11 


But one of Grim Hagen’s 
lieutenants, a Bron who was now 
silver-haired, intervened. “No, 
Grim Hagen. They are under 
truce. The week is not yet up. 
I will not see you go back on 
your own word — ’’ 

Grim Hagen flamed. “You will 
die on the hook for this — ” 

“Maybe so. One thing is cer- 
tain: I will die. And I can face 
it. But you can’t, can you. Grim 
Hagen? You would prefer to be 
some sort of eternal devil, work- 
ing its fury upon the stars. Now, 
where is the new thinking that 
you used to preach? That dream 
is as old as the incantations be- 
side the cave-fires — ” 

“Arrest them all,” Grim Ha- 
gen screamed. “Arrest Rama 
too,” he added with rage. 

But the knives and swords 
were back in their holsters. The 
guns were lowered. One by one 
his men filed out of the council 
room. Grim Hagen’s face was so 
dark that Odin feared a stroke. 
But with a curse at Ato and 
Odin, Hagen lifted his chin high 
and followed his men from the 
room. Only the one called Rama 
remained. 

“I will do what I can, Ato,” 
he said quietly. “I was nearly 
fifty when we started this jour- 
ney. And we lived hard and fast. 
I am old now. I married one of 
the slave-girls. We have children. 
Were it not for that, I would go 
with you. But I am tired. God, 
I’m tired—” 

He saluted them as he went 
out the door. 

They never saw Rama again. 


A lthough Gunnar had 

spent most of the past four 
days in grumbling and polishing 
his sword, there had been hours 
and hours when Odin had not 
seen him. The little man had a 
secret, but what it was he would 
not tell. “For,” he said to Odin, 
“then it would not be my secret. 
It would be mine and yours, and 
I would own but half of it. Does 
a man give half of his flocks 
away?” 

Odin was a bit hurt over his 
friend’s behavior. He even won- 
dered if Gunnar had taken a lik- 
ing to one of the white-skinned 
slave-girls — for they were beau- 
tiful. Still, that did not seem like 
Gunnar. But you could never tell. 
After all, he found himself quot- 
ing, there’s no fool like an old 
fool. 

Mixed up in this secret was a 
buckskin bag that Gunnar had 
brought with him from the ship.- 
When Odin had inquired about 
it, Gunnar had replied: “Magic. 
A very old magic.” 

That too was not like Gunnar. 
He relied upon his sword, since 
the Norse gods were usually 
busy with their own affairs. 
Those gods ate their rejuvenat- 
ing apples every day and then 
went out like healthy- boys to 
see what was happening; and 
though they meant well they usu- 
ally were somewhere else when 
they were needed. Therefore, the 
use of magic bags and incanta- 
tions was a lot of foolishness. 
But here was Gunnar fondling 
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a tightly-drawn buckskin bag as 
though it held eternity’s secrets. 

“You ought to get yourself a 
witch-doctor’s mask and a couple 
of hollowbones to whistle 
through,’’ Odin had told him 
scathingly. 

“Never mind. Never mind. Old 
Gunnar will be there when they 
put out the fire and call the dogs. 
Now, you stay here in this room, 
Odin. And don’t go looking after 
any ^of these slave-girls. They 
are too pretty. And you are 
young. After all, there’s no fool 
like a young fool. So don’t go 
wandering off. Just stay here 
and polish your sword and wait 
until I return. I think my magic 
will do a great deal this after- 
noon.’’ 

“Touche!” Jack Odin thought 
as Gunnar departed. “So he’s 
been worrying about me and the 
girls, has he?” 

Odin polished his sword and 
looked at the paintings. But the 
entire palace seemed to be 
whispering. An air of tension 
hung over it. The halls were 
quiet, where servants usually 
were busily going back and forth. 

Once he heard shouts and the 
sound of fighting far off. There 
was a loud shot and a scream of 
pain. After that, the unusual 
quiet returned. 

This was the sixth afternoon 
that he had spent on this en- 
slaved world. Odin did not enjoy 
it. He tried to make plans to res- 
cue Maya, but he had gone over 
those same plans many times be- 
fore. The 'Taj Mahal was well- 
guarded. There was an unshaded 


road that went from the city to 
it. Also, the road was usually 
crowded with pilgrims. He never 
knew whether they went out 
there in some strong belief that 
here was a goddess from outer 
space, or whether they were 
forced to go. After all, Grim- 
Hagen was clever — 

He took a bath and changed 
clothes. Then Jack Odin read 
one of those books that Grim 
Hagen had stolen. It was a first 
edition of the Rubaiyat, the one 
with the jeweled peacock cover, 
and it would have been worth a 
fortune back home. But here it 
was just another of Grim 
Hagen’s treasures — it was dusty 
and neglected, and Odin won- 
dered if he were not the first to 
take a look at it since Hagen 
had brought it here. 

The windows were dark when 
Gunnar returned. Jack Odin sat 
by a single tiny light, and greet- 
ed his old friend in a glum and 
sour fashion. But Gunnar was 
in a gay mood. 

“Look, I told you that my 
magic would do great tricks. See, 
the bag is nearly empty.” He 
held the buckskin bag high and 
it was much thinner than be- 
fore. “You waited, did you? Good, 
Nors-King. I had to make sure 
that no one came here while I 
was gone.” 

“Just myself,” Odin replied. 
“Now what — ” 

“Oh, I told you I had great 
magic in that bag. You shall see.” 
Gunnar returned to the door, 
opened it, and led a tall white- 
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skinned slave into the room. A 
man of about thirty dressed in 
white uniform with some sort 
of insignia upon his shoulders. 
Odin had never bothered to learn 
the different gradations in Grim 
Hagen’s slave-world. 

“This man goes by the name 
of Piper” Gunnar announced 
simply. 

The man bowed and smiled 
nervously. 

“And he is a Bro-Stoka among 
the slaves” Gunnar continued. 

Odin was about to reply that 
he didn’t give a damn if the man 
W’ere a colonel or a two star gen- 
eral. But Gunnar hurried on to 
explain. “A Stoka is a captain of 
a hundred. But a Bro-Stoka is 
a captain over ten- Stokas and 
all their men. Not often does one 
advance so at an early age — ” 

Gunnar seemed to be butter- 
ing up the man for some reason 
or other so Jack Odin decided 
to go along. “I have never seen 
a Bro-Stoka so young,” he ad- 
mitted. This was true Odin 
thought, since this was the first 
Bro-Stoka who had ever been 
identified to him. And he won- 
dered if maybe Bro-Stoka were 
not a local term for “Ninety Day 
Wonder.” God knows he had seen 
too many of them. 

Gunnar seated himself com- 
fortably and swung the nearly 
empty bag to and fro. “Ah, I told 
you that I carried great magic 
in the bag. With Piper’s help, 
Maya will be ours before mid- 
night.” 

Odin’s lethargy was gone now. 


“Gunnar, old friend ! What magic 
was in that bag of yours?” 

The oldest magic in the world. 
Pieces of gold, diamonds, and 
rubies. When we left the Nebula 
I said to myself that if Grim 
Hagen owned everything here, it 
was quite possible that many 
would be eating very little. 
Knowing Grim Hagen, I said to 
myself, there will be a mad 
scramble for money and position. 
It would be the only kind of a 
world that Grim Hagen could 
fashion.” 

Odin slapped him on the back. 
“Gunnar, you are a genius, a 
sheer genius.” 

“Not at all. When I was a 
young man I learned such strat- 
egy from studying the world 
above me.” 

Odin winced. 

Gunnar continued. “Well, it 
has turned out even as I figured. 
Only more so. When traveling in 
far countries you should try to 
learn how the people live, Odin. 
It is enlightening. I had an old 
uncle who always said that travel 
broadens one. It must have, for 
he weighed nearly two-hundred 
when he died.” 

“Please, Gunnar. When will we 
see Maya — ” 

“So, I have been working ever 
since we arrived. A jewel here. 
A bit of gold there. It is amaz- 
ing how a diamond can make a 
man see just what you tell him 
to see. Much better than ordi- 
nary glasses. Then I found Piper 
here. And Piper is ambitious. 
Do you know what it costs to 
become head-man and chief tax- 
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gatherer of a town of five- 
thousand, Odin?” 

“Gunnar, I know nothing of 
these matters. Tell me about 
Maya—” 

“Well, Piper has been paid. 
The town will be his if our plan 
works out tonight. Otherwise, I 
will twist his neck.” And Gun- 
nar paused to scowl at the young 
man in the white uniform until 
poor Piper began sweating. 

“Many others have been paid. 
They are to stay away from their 
posts. They will see nothing and 
hear nothing at certain times to- 
night. Here, hand me your book.” 

Odin obliged and Gunnar pro- 
duced a ragged bit of pencil and 
started drawing a map upon the 
fly-leaf. “Here,” he said, “is the 
city. And here is the river. Now, 
if you remember, there is a deep 
bend in the river, and this tomb 
that Grim Hagen has built is 
within the bend of the river. 
There is a good road that goes 
from the city to the tomb, but 
it is guarded. The Nebula is on 
the other side of the bend. So the 
answer is quite simple. We go up 
the river. Piper has a boat wait- 
ing for us — ” 

“I have already paid many and 
have sworn them to silence,” 
Piper interrupted. “But it will 
be a dangerous business. I would 
not dare it at all except that it 
will be five years before I am 
eligible for tax-gathei’er, and the 
waiting is killing me. A city of 
my own — ” 

Piper, Jack Odin gathered, was 
a very ambitious man. 


The boat moved up-river in 
darkness. There were beacons up- 
on the shore, turning this way 
and that, but they seemed to be 
trained a bit high this night. 

Once a motor-boat passed 
them, going at a fast clip, and 
somebody called out that he saw 
a shadow over toward the far 
side of the river. And another 
voice answered. “You’re always 
seeing things. A log, maybe. 
Didn’t I tell you that I found 
some money in the street? And 
aren’t we going to have the best 
meal that money can buy? Do 
you want to stay here with an 
empty belly on this o old river 
all night? Our watch is nearly 
over. I’m tired. Let’s get 
along — ” 

Later, some one hailed them 
from the bank and threatened to 
shoot if they did not pull in. 
Then there was a loud scream 
that died in a weltering gurgle. 
They heard a splash as some- 
thing hit the water — and then 
all was still. They waited. A pe- 
culiar little whistle sounded 
three notes from the darkness. 

As though reassured. Piper 
took up his oars. 

“That was the last guard,” 
Gunnar whispered. “It took a 
ruby the size of a sparrow’s egg 
to get him killed. Oh, well, blame 
Grim Hagen. He shouldn’t have 
gouged these people so hard — ” 
And then, to Piper: “You’re 
bright enough, I guess,but you 
don’t know how to row a boat. 
Give me the oars.” 

He took them and slid them 
into their hole-pins. “Now% give 
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Gunnar room.” He bowed his 
broad back, leaning forward al- 
most to his toes. Then he dug 
the oars into the water and 
straightened up and bent back- 
ward like a machine. Noiselessly 
the oars came up again. He bent 
forward and dipped them into 
the river again. And as he work- 
ed faster he began to count to 
himself in a panting whisper: 
“Huh— huh— huh— huf !” 

The boat streaked across the 
river’s surface like a water-bug. 

At last they slid into some 
thick cat-tails. Gunnar got a 
hand-hold and propelled them 
forward until the prow grounded 
in the shallows. 

“This is as far as I can go,” 
Piper told them in a sweating 
voice. “Over there is the tomb.” 

Odin and Gunnar scrambled 
ashore. Piper pushed the boat 
back into the river and was 
gone. Three thin sickles of moons 
were cleaving their way across 
the sky. A few unfamiliar stars 
were out. There was enough 
light now for them to see Maya’s 
tomb not far away. It seemed 
to be fashioned of moonbeams. 
It was such a perfect copy of 
the Taj Mahal that here both 
death and sleep were brothers — 
and a nirvana of peace hung 
over it in an aura of silver light. 

“That Piper is a smart lad,” 
Gunnar whispered. “He knows 
what he wants. He’ll go far — 
maybe.” 

'They approached. Odin knew 
that four guards were stationed 
here at all times. They were all 


gone. The two went in, Gunnar 
turned on a little flash. 

Had there been time, Odin 
might have grudgingly given 
Grim Hagen a few kind words 
for the work he had done and 
the tribute he had paid Maya. 
The best of a planet’s treasures 
and art had been brought here. 
But all he could see was Maya, 
lying upon a golden, diamond- 
set couch. A silk embroidered 
coverlet was drawn over her, 
and it too seemed to have been 
spun from moonbeams. She 
looked no older. Odin could see 
no sign of breath. But he touched 
her hand and it was warm. He 
knelt beside her. 

“Here,” Gunnar handed him 
the light. “Hold this while I get 
busy. Here now, Nors-King. No 
blubbering.” 

He opened his buckskin bag 
and took out the last of its treas- 
ures — a small hypodermic case. 
He fllled the hypodermic from 
a little vial that glittered in the 
light of the lamp. “Turn the 
light upon her fore-arm, now,” 
he instructed. 

Gunnar slowly counted to sixty 
after he had given her the shot. 
Maya’s breasts moved. She 
sighed and raised a hand to her 
dark curls. Then her eyes opened 
— in fear and wonder as a child 
opens its eyes in a strange place. 

Then her vision cleared and 
she recognized them. 

“Jack — Gunnar — ” she gasped. 
Then she was in Odin’s arms. 
And Gunnar, the strong one, was 
standing over them — sniffling. 

It was one of those moments 
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that seem to last forever. And 
then it was over and she drew 
her hand through his light hair. 
"What happened ? Where are 
we? I dreamed the strangest 
dreams.” 

“Never mind,” Odin com- 
forted. “We will explain later. 
Can you walk now?” 

“Walk? Of course I can walk.” 
But when Maya tried to sit up, 
she moaned in pain. “My whole 
body is stiff and sore. Have I 
been sick?” 

Odin helped her to her feet. 
As he did so, hundreds of pre- 
cious • stones that had been 
heaped upon the couch rolled un- 
noticed to the floor. 

Maya winced as she stood up. 
Reaching . down, she rubbed the 
calves of her legs and then stood 
straight with a little gasp of 
pain. 

“Carry her, Nors-King,” Gun- 
nar muttered. “The night grows 
old and we must make our way 
to the Nebula.” 

Odin lifted her easily. She put 
her arms around his neck and 
clung to him. The perfume of 
her hair was as faint as the 
ghost of autumn flowers. Her 
breath was warm and caressing 
against his throat. 

Then the mausoleum turned 
into a blinding glare of lights. 
Gunnar dropped the flash and 
his broadsword shrieked against 
the scabbard as he drew it. Odin 
set Maya’s feet upon the floor. 
Still holding her with one arm, 
he drew his sword and made 
ready to stand beside Gunnar. 

A dozen cloaked figures came 


into the room. The first was Grim 
Hagen, smiling sardonically. The 
others were Brons. The last to 
enter was carrying poor Piper’s 
dripping head by a handful of 
hair. 

“So.” Grim Hagen bowed. 
“The Princess awakens. And 
here is Prince Charming. And 
here is the last Neebling that I 
shall ever kill. I would like to 
kill you very slowly, but I am 
afraid I do not have time. Hell 
is bubbling over in that fair city 
of mine tonight. I thought I paid 
my captains well, but some of 
them wanted more. Or they 
wanted what I could not give 
them. It doesn’t matter. Let 
them fight it out. We have the 
Old Ship with the New Drive. 
Out there at the edge of space 
a desperate people are waiting 
for me. And now I have Maya. 
Gunnar, that was a mean trick. 
You used the science that your 
people stole from us to cheat me 
of my bri'de and my slave.” 

Gunnar had heard enough. 
The huge sword flashed in a cir- 
cle as he swung it above his 
head with both hands. A Bron 
stepped forward and Gunnar 
slashed him from shoulder to 
stomach-pit. 

Odin thrust Maya to the couch 
as he came forward to help. 

But Grim Hagen had merely 
stepped back. Now he was hold- 
ing a deadly little tube in his 
hand. A cold light winked on and 
off. Odin felt his muscles harden 
as though a hundred charley- 
horses had struck him at once. 
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He froze, and out of the corner 
of his eye he saw Gunnar stand- 
ing like a statue, his sword still 
upraised, a look of agony upon 
his face. 

“One more flash and you will 
be dead.” Grim Hagen mocked. 
“But before you plunge into the 
night, remember that I watched 
you so I could get Maya back. 
You were not clever at all, Gun- 
nar. Ato can have these worlds 
if he wants them. I have the 
ship and Maya. And space is 
mine to ravage as I please.” 

Then, at last, while Maya 
watched with fear-struck eyes, 
the tube flashed once more. Gun- 
nar and Odin stood there for a 
second. They fell like unbalanced 
things of stone. 

A Bron stepped forward and 
drew his sword. But Grim Hagen 
waved him aside as he bent over 
the two silent forms. “Put up 
your sAvord,” he said quietly. 
“They are dead.” 

CHAPTER 12 

H e had been drowned. He 
was floating in a sea of 
light, and now and then shining 
little fishes swam inquisitively 
up to him and stared. They would 
look at him with wide, cold eyes 
and then dart off into space, 
leaving a flashing wake behind 
them. They hurtled through the 
murky light like shooting stars. 
And once two of them dashed 
together and burst like a rocket. 
The sparks came falling down 
through a billion miles of space, 
and as they fell they built up 


planets and systems of their 
own. Until a dark coil that had 
the shape of a dragon slithered 
across the milky way and began 
to devour them one by one. The 
sparks disappeared into its dark 
maw. Then it turned about and 
came snuffling the air as it looked 
for him. It found him and buried 
its long fangs in the back of his 
skull. 

Jack Odin groaned in pain 
and awoke. The pain hit him 
again and he thrust out with his 
arms. But strong hands were 
holding him down. 

He became conscious of a buzz- 
ing, murmuring sound. It was 
neither sad nor glad. Something 
like the sound that the last bee 
of autumn makes as it hovers 
above the last ball of clover. 

Something was falling across 
the back of his neck and spread- 
ing out across his shoulders. 
Like a woman’s hair, he thought. 
Perhaps it was a bit coarser. 
But not much. But then, just as 
the .strange soothing feeling was 
putting him back to sleep, the 
hairs changed their soft caress 
and a dozen of them plunged 
into his spinal cord and upward 
into that small old-brain where 
all the bogies of the stone age 
still cowered. 

Odin yelled in pain and fought. 
But the hands held him tight. 
In his ears he could hear some- 
one else scream.ing and cursing — 
threatening all sorts of venge- 
ance. The voice was Gunnar’s. 

Three times more the soft 
mane of hair caressed him and 
three times more just as he was 
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getting ready to go back to sleep 
the torture began. And all the 
while he was lying upon his belly, 
his face thrust into a pillow. He 
could see little as he writhed 
from one side to the other. The 
hands held him securely. And 
once when he almost struggled 
clear, a strong knee was thrust 
into his back and forced him 
down, 

At intervals, he could hear 
Gunnar's voice — and his own — 
crying, pleading, threatening. 

Then at last it was over. The 
hands turned Odin upon his back 
and he lay there, gasping and 
hurting, like one who has just 
come up from deep water. 

The lights were so bright that 
at first he could' see nothing. 
Then his vision cleared and he 
knew where he was — in the sur- 
gery room of the Nebula. 

Ato was standing nearby, try- 
ing to reassure him. Beside Odin 
on another bed was Gunnar, ly- 
ing flat on his back and stripped 
to the waist. Gunnar was howl- 
ing curses and kicking like a 
frog. 

A doctor and a nurse were 
there. And completing the group 
was Nea holding a round object 
in each hand — round things with 
unkempt, trailing hair. He was 
not completely conscious — and 
for a second she looked like a 
high priestess of the Amazon, 
holding two mummified heads be- 
fore her — 

The pain left him. His mind 
cleared and he lay there gasping 
from the ordeal. 

Ato and Nea smiled at them. 


So cheerfully that he almost ex- 
pected them to write out a bill 
for surgical fees. 

“God, that was a close one,” 
Ato said, and wiped his forehead. 
“Five hours of it. And it was 
touch and go all the time.”. 

“What happened?” Odin asked. 
He remembered something about 
a glittering tomb and Maya 
awakening from her long sleep 
and Grim Hagen. He even re- 
membered the Bron carelessly 
swinging Piper’s head by the 
hair. But these were mere scenes 
that flashed before his mind. He 
could not fit them together, as 
y6t. 

“Tell him, Nea,” Ato said. 

She smiled proudly. “It was 
my invention that saved you. You 
see, I have two of them now. I 
told you that they are as near as 
we can get to making living 
things. And I also told you that 
there is much more to them than 
you saw. They are destroyers and 
they are builders. We found you 
dead — or nearly so. Hagen had 
sent volt after volt through your 
bodies. You were electrocuted.” 

“We hurried you back to the 
ship. And all this time, while Ato 
steered us back into space, the 
Kalis and I — for that is what I 
have decided to call them — have 
been working over you. You 
might say that we are mas- 
ter electron icians, rebuilding cir- 
cuits, repairing transistors and 
condensers — ” 

“You were plenty rough,” 
Gunnar grumbled. 

“We had to be. Do you remem- 
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ber a story about the bush-men 
dying from a curse. Here.” She 
held her two precious Kalis in 
one arm while she tapped the 
base of her skull. “In here is a 
bulb, the old brain, not even an 
idiot’s brain, that brought you up 
from the jungle. It is a simple, 
worrying brain. Easily frighten- 
ed. Easily convinced. It was con- 
vinced that you were dead. We 
had to arouse it.” 

Odin fancied that he could 
hear the two Kalis purring con- 
tentedly like cats. Well, they had 
done a good job. Let them purr. 
He would like to have thanked 
them, but how can you thank 
two bowling balls with scalps of 
cat’s whisker wire? 

Gunnar sat up and began 
grumbling anew: “Well, thanks. 
Now, get me some clothes. 
Freida would not like it if I sat 
here half-undressed before a 
young lady. And tell me where 
we are?” 

It was Ato’s turn to talk. “I 
threw The Nebula into the Fourth 
Drive some time ago. That may 
have helped to save your lives 
too. We should check on that, 
Nea.” 

“Will you please tell me where 
we are?” Gunnar demanded. 

“Give me time, little man,” 
Ato retorted. “We are back in 
Trans-Einsteinian space, and Al- 
debaran and its worlds are far 
behind us. Ahead of us is Grim 
Hagen and tlje Old Ship. Maya 
is with him. So are at least a 
hundred of the white-skinned 
captains from the planet we just 


left. Also, a dozen Brons. Maybe 
more, but not many. What we 
saw at the council that day when 
Rama defied Grim Hagen was 
just a sample of what was to fol- 
low. The people were bled white. 
Graft, corruption, and patronage 
had taken its toll. Some of the 
Brons were older and wanted to 
rest. But injustice couldn’t stop 
until the last tear had washed 
away the last drop of blood. A 
few of the Brons and most of the 
slaves revolted. They won, of 
course. Grim Hagen should have 
known the result. He and his men 
were in flight when they found 
you and took Maya. They gather- 
ed at the Old Ship and took off. 
Meanwhile, we fought our way 
out of the city. We decided to 
have one last try for Maya. But 
we found you two and a dead 
Bron and the head of a native. 
We brought you here and took 
off. All this time I have had a fix 
on, Hagen.” 

“Can’t we overtake him?” 
Odin asked. 

“We are trying to. He seems 
to be heading for a huge dust- 
cloud. He also sent us a message. 
Some nonsense about having con- 
tacted some race at the edge of 
.creation who would go with him 
to plunder the stars. He demand- 
ed the secret of Wolden’s inven- 
tion again. I think his mind is 
going fast.” 

“Not as fast as he will go if I 
ever get my hands on him,” Gun- 
nar promised. 

“But Maya is awake now,” 
Ato explained. “We had time on 
our side before. Now, if he gets 
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away from us he can live out his 
days on some obscure planet. The 
years will pass like a whirlwind 
— while we go dashing this way 
and that, and in a surprisingly 
short time our willing and un- 
willing fugitives will have lived 
out their lives. They have the 
vagaries of time, space, and 
speed upon their side.” 

Nea laughed. “Even as I said 
before.” She gave Jack Odin a 
searching look, but Odin avoided 
her gaze — 

“Then, what have you done?” 
Odin asked. 

“All that I could do under the 
circumstances. I have a fix upon 
him. We sapped all the energy 
from Aldebaran that we could. 
We have power enough, but there 
are no stars nearby. As I said 
before, he is heading for a dust- 
cloud. There, both ships can re- 
plenish their energy. After that 
we will have to stick close by him 
and see what happens. After all, 
we are behind him. By the old 
Airmen’s rule of thumb, a ship 
with another upon its tail is a 
hundred percent loss.” 

“Only at that moment,” Odin 
corrected. “If not destroyed, it 
has a chance to improve its per- 
centage when the pursuer has 
made its pass.” 

“True enough,” Ato admitted. 
“That is why I propose to stay 
close behind it. I can’t seem to 
find that dust cloud on any map. 
It must be far, far away.” 

Nea laughed again. “What is 
far? What is near? You do not 
even have catch-words for Trans- 
Space. You are looking into the 


books of the advanced classes, 
and you have not yet opened the 
primers of space.” 

Ato flushed in anger. “Nea, I 
was my father’s helper for years 
and years. I know as much about 
space as any man.” 

She shrugged. “Oh, you can 
cover blackboards with formulas, 
and I don’t doubt that they will 
be right. But living things and 
living emotions demand some- 
thing to cling to. A measuring 
stick. Grim Hagen tried to give 
them something substantial back 
there : A system of brutality and 
graft that worked for the last- 
minute Caesars. He even threw 
in a goddess. Did he succeed?” 

She paused to caress the two 
things she held in her arms. “My 
pets know more about time and 
space and energy than all of you, 
don’t you, dears?” She kissed one 
of them and gave Odin a myste- 
rious smile. 

The Kalis began purring con- 
tentedly, as though space were no 
more than a huge living room, 
and they were beside a comfort- 
able fireplace, looking up at their 
all-powerful mistress. 

CHAPTER 13 

T he dust-cloud was farther 
away than Ato had guessed. 
Long before they reached it, his 
instruments began to waver. 

He looked at a star-map. Mean- 
while, Nea fed rows of figures 
into a humming calculator. 

“We’ll never make it this way,” 
Ato said. “Not even the emer- 
gency storage would help us. 
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“Here,” he pointed to a pinpoint 
of light upon the map. “A white 
.star. We can reach it, I think.” 

Nea sighed. “That dust-cloud 
is beyoiid._our calculations. We 
should be nearly there, but it’s 
still far-off. I think it is shrink- 
ing and expanding. At the same 
time it’s dashing off into space 
at a terrific rate of speed. You’ll 
have to swing toward that star, 
Ato. I’ll try to probe the cloud 
some more. My father would 
have liked this problem — ” 

“I don’t like the problem at 
all—” Gunnar complained. “Just 
where is Grim Hagen?” 

“He must be having as much 
trouble beating his way to that 
dust-cloud as we are,” Ato assur- 
ed him. And then, doubtfully, he 
added. “But he has more energy. 
The Old Space Ship was sitting 
there below Aldebaran for years 
and years. He surely took advan- 
tage of the time to replenish his 
fuel. All the while, we were using 
ours up in an effort to find him.” 

Jack Odin’s science did not go.^ 
far enough to pursue the conver-'' 
sation. He knew that their power 
was something like a solar bat- 
tery. When in gear, the current 
that went through the “frame” 
of the hour-glass-shaped craft 
turned it into a huge blob of 
plasma, a miniature nebula, and 
hurled it into space. As for the 
Fourth Drive, he hadn’t the 
slightest idea how it worked. Ato 
had said that the scientists who 
developed it were not sure — just 
as meh*had developed generatoi-s 
long before they knew the laws 


that governed them. Ato had a 
theory that the Fourth Gear slid 
the ship from plane to plane. If 
a bug were crawling along a mil- 
lion mile spiral of wire, he might 
go on until he died before getting 
anywhere — but if he simply lum- 
bered across the intervening 
space to the next coil, would he 
have traveled a short distance, or 
a million miles? Ato had also told 
Odin that the ship took energy 
from the gravitational field that 
it created when traveling at tre- 
mendous speeds, so that the 
motors were 99% efficient. 

Ato set a course for the distant 
star, and in a short wffiile it was 
looming upon the screen with 
sheets of atomic flame leaping 
out like the teeth of a circular 
saw'. One huge explosion flicked 
a long tongue of heat at them. 
The corona of the sun gleamed 
and writhed like a thin band of 
quicksilver. 

“We’re going in there,” Ato 
decided. “It’s the quickest way.” 

Warnings were sounded all 
through the ship. The screens 
were turned off now, as no eye 
could have survived the sight of 
that flaming ball which was rush- 
ing toward them at such extraor- 
dinary speed. 

The ship groaned as it hit the 
corona. Vast whirlwinds of flame 
shook it. The motors coughed and 
spat. Then the gyroscopes took 
over. It steadied itself and went 
through. Like a moth fluttering 
through a candle-flame. The Neb- 
ula drew away from the star. But 
this moth Wr-as unharmed — and a 
million cells had drunk so much 
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energy that the ship reeled with 
its power. 

On and on. In zig-zag pursuit 
of Grim Hagen, they crashed 
through Trans-Space. The dust- 
cloud loomed larger now upon 
their screens. It was still no larg- 
er than a baseball, though it 
must have been millions of miles 
across. 

Three times they had to sweep 
from their course to renew their 
energy from straggling suns that 
seemed to be farther and farther 
apart. The first was a tiny blue 
sun that burned its way through 
the emptiness. The second was a 
huge nebula that pulsed and 
spouted flame and protean worlds 
into space — enveloped them 
again as it breathed, seared 
them, and cast them out once 
more. And Odin wondered if in 
such a furnace and such tor- 
ment his own world had been 
born. He had now seen as much 
of space as any man, with the 
exception of Grim Hagen, and so 
far it had been a tumultuous cre- 
ation that he had watched. Noth- 
ing was still. The forges of space 
were white-hot. As they sped to- 
ward this sun, they passed two 
planets, perilously close together, 
pelting each other with splashing 
gobs and spears of flame and 
slag. The third was a red sun 
with lonely burned-out planets 
circling wearily about it. As they 
skimmed above its surface Odin 
slid a dark plate over the screen 
and watched. Here were molten 
lakes of metal rimmed by red 
flames that looked like writhing 


trees. The surface was splitting 
and bubbling. A mountain of 
molten ooze swiftly grew to a 
height of thirty miles. Then it 
burst into red flame from its own 
weight and came toppling down. 

As they hurled away from the 
red star, Ato turned to Odin and 
Gunnar and said: “I’m afra'd 
that will be the last. Even the 
stars are behind us — ” 

The screens now showed noth- 
ing but the dust-cloud, with 
specks of light and coils of dark- 
ness threaded through it. It 
loomed larger and larger until it 
filled the screen. 

“Ragnarok,” Gunnar growled 
in his throat. He adjusted the 
shoulder strap that harnessed his 
broadsword to his back and look- 
ed at Odin curiously. 

“You should have rest, Nors- 
King. You look gaunt and tired — 
but stronger too. I wonder if I 
have changed as much as you 
since we started this trip. Eh, 
Nors-King,” he chuckled, “if you 
had but one eye, I would swear 
that you were old Odin himself, 
rushing out to the edge of space 
to start that last bonfire of suns.” 

“Quiet,” Nea pleaded as she 
worked with the calculator. “So 
far this has defied computation. 
It’s unstable, Ato. Bei^ore I can 
identify it, a factor is added or 
taken away.” 

“Grim Hagen went in there,” 
Ato replied as he studied his in- 
struments. “If he can, we can.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. “But 
space out there is curdling in his 
w’ake.” She shivered. Nea’s 
shoulders were beautifully shap- 
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ed, and Odin found himself 
thinking that they were made for 
a man’s arms instead of bending 
over calculators and machines. 

“Oh, well!” he thought. “They 
are not for my arms, but why 
doesn’t Ato wake up and claim 
her ? Then there wouldn’t be dis- 
tractions like this — ” 

With one warning blare. The 
Nebula plunged into the fringe 
of the dust-cloud. 

The boat rocked. A spattering 
sound like the falling of heavy 
sleet filled the control room. Nee- 
dles jumped and wheeled. Dials 
turned madly, spun back and 
forth, and jammed. 

The lights flickered on and off. 
For a time they were in dark- 
ness. Then the lights came back, 
but continued their flickering. 
The screens were dark. 

Nea worked with the instru- 
ments. When power enough was 
available she began probing the 
dust-cloud as though nothing had 
happened. Then she fed more fig- 
ures into the calculator and 
handed the result to Ato. 

“Try this,” she said in a trem- 
ulous voice. “It may work.” 

Ato took the tape from her 
hands and set the controls ac- 
cordingly. 

The lights dimmed again — 
came on — and remained steady. 
The expanses of dim yellow light 
through which coils and ellipses 
of darkness crawled like black 
worms. 

Odin knew that such a feeling 
was impossible out here, but it 
seemed to him that The Nebula 
leaped forward. 


Ato cried out in triumph. “I’ve 
got another fix on Grim Hagen. 
He’s much nearer now.” 

“Hurry, Ato. Hurry,” Nea was 
pleading. 

They drove on and on. The 
screens remained as before. Yel- 
low light and crawling shadows. 
Then, suddenly, the screens were 
filled with dancing circles of 
flame. They blazed brightly, and 
thrust out little fiery arms and 
took their neighbors’ hands. 
They danced. They gleamed and 
glistened. They became circles of 
flame. They grew toward each 
other and ran together into little 
puddles of light. 

“Ato. Hurry,” Nea screamed. 
One of her instruments melted 
as she stared into it and she 
jumped back, her hands to her 
eyes — 

Then they were out of the 
cloud, and space lay empty and 
free before them, with only one 
tiny sun in view. 

Jack Odin twisted the controls 
to take a look at what was hap- 
pening back there in the cloud. 

Just as he got it in view, the 
moiling space out there coalesced 
into one smoldering ember. 
Crushed by the awful weight, 
that single giant of flame sud- 
denly burst into a thousand 
pieces. Comets streaked away. 
Dripping suns streamed across 
the mad sky. Worlds spewed out 
— and moons dripped tears of 
light as they followed after their 
mothers. They crashed and 
wheeled. They merged in gigan- 
tic splashes of fire. Pinwheels 
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rushed across the screen. Rock- 
ets flashed. And fountains of 
flame spilled sun after sun into 
the sparkling void. Odin stood 
transfixed by the sight. 

Then, momentarily, the holo- 
caust of flame was over. New 
suns and new worlds drifted 
calmly, with only a few erratic 
meteors and some settling dust- 
clouds left to tell of the explo- 
sion that had shaped them. 

All was as bright and calm out 
there as the day after creation. 
But only for a while. For a very 
short time the new suns sparkled 
clean and fresh. Then one by one 
they guttered and winked out. 
They drew closer together as 
though afraid of the dark. Then 
smoldered and flickered. Then 
they were gone. And all that was 
left was one dark cloud that slow- 
ly drifted away. 

“It was an artificial explo- 
sion,” Nea murmured in a puz- 
zled voice. “Grim Hagen’s ship 
and ours destroyed the balance 
and caused a premature burst. 
There must be some law — some 
time and weight factor that gov- 
erns these things. I would judge 
that the explosion was not violent 
enough.” 

“Not violent enough,” Odin ex- 
claimed. “How violent can an ex- 
plosion be?” 

Her eyes were still wide and 
creamy with wonder when she 
replied. “I don’t know. Some- 
thing went wrong. Relatively 
speaking, it may have been a 
mild explosion. At any rate, that 
new galaxy was unstable. I wish 


we had time to go back and make 
some tests — ” 

Gunnar shivered. “Not back 
there. I have seen enough. Now, 
Ato, what lies ahead?” 

Ato shrugged his lean shoul- 
ders. “I still have a fix on Grim 
Hagen. And there seems to be 
but one place for him to go.” 

He turned a dial and the 
screens picked up one lone red 
sun far away. One tiny black dot 
slowly circled it. 

That was all. Space itself was 
wrapped in primevial darkness. 
And the sable wings of nothing- 
ness spanned the void. Odin’s 
eyes ached at sight of the awful 
emptiness. His heart felt heavy 
as the weight of dread distances 
pressed upon him. Could space 
itself reach some limit and curve 
wearily back upon itself? Like 
folds of black silk, the emptiness 
out there shimmeredf and flowed 
away — 

One other speck now appeared 
upon the screen. A pinpoint of 
light that crawled toward the 
lone sun and its single huge 
planet. 

Grim Hagen and the Old Ship! 

Time, if time existed at all, 
went slowly by. They ate and 
slept. Nea and her workers were 
busy with the Kalis, as she called 
them. Four were now finished. A 
fifth had been fashioned, but Nea 
had sent it through the locks into 
space and it had been lost. It had 
simply sailed out there and dis- 
appeared. 

“Sunk from sight,” were Gun- 
nar’s words, and this explained 
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the disappearance as well as any- 
thing. It was as though they had 
been on a boat and the thing had 
dived overboard. 

Nea, who had been trained to 
scientific thinking since she was 
knee-high, had to think up an an- 
swer. Her explanation was that 
it had slid down a plane into 
three-dimensional space. Even 
now, it might be on some planet, 
puzzling and worrying the na- 
tives. For the Kalis were almost 
like living things — and almost 
like gods. 

That was like Nea, Odin 
thought. A scientist, always. 
Anything unexplainable must be 
immediately attached to a theory 
— whether the theory were right 
or wrong. Just as long as there 
was an explanation to hang upon 
a phenomenon she v,'as happy 
enough. She might blithely think 
up a new theory tomorrow and 
throw the old one away, but that 
was of no consequence. Odin had 
grown skeptical of such thinking 
when he was a medical student. ■ 
Each doctor had his own pet di- 
agnosis — and too many tried to 
fit the patient to the cure instead 
of woi'king out a cure for the 
patient. Oh, well, that was far 
away and long ago. 

How far away and how long 
ago! 

Meanwhile, the red sun and its 
planet were looming large upon 
the sci’een. The shining light that 
was the Old Ship was crawling 
nearer to them. Twice Grim 
Hagen had hurled sheets of flame 
at them. And once he contacted 


The Nebula on the speaker — and 
cursed everyone fluently in three 
languages. He assured them that 
he now had a fighting crew and 
would soon join up with others. 
He had a dozen new weapons. So 
why didn’t they simply get lost? 

Sleep after sleep went by and 
still the two ships crawled to- 
ward that last port on the edge 
of space. 

Until, finally, they saw the Old 
Ship leave Trans-Space and glide 
down to the huge planet. And 
with a last burst of speed, Ato 
came in behind it. 

CHAPTER 14 

T he two ships landed a few 
miles apart at almost the 
same time. 

They settled to the plane’s sur- 
face like whirling hour-glasses. 
Fire spouted from them in all 
directions. Then their movement 
stopped. Smoke shrouded them 
and slowly drifted away. 

They were ui>on a reddish 
plain. Above them, the red sun 
filled a twelfth of the sky. That 
sky was one vast swirl of crim- 
son. Even the few clouds seemed 
to be on fire. And yet their in- 
struments showed that the tem- 
perature of the thin air outside 
was in the sixties. 

There were no mountains or 
valleys. The giant planet had 
weathered down to one great 
cui'ving plain. It was mostly red 
sandstone, but here and there 
were i-eddish carpets of moss and 
grass. In the distance were a few 
gaunt trees. They had seen no 


no 
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rivers or seas before they landed. 
Odin learned later that there 
were many muddy ponds left 
upon the surface from the re- 
mains of stagnant seas. He also 
learned later that huge reser- 
voirs were underground. 

With the exception of the 
trees, the only thing that broke 
the monotonous line of the hori- 
zon was one great dome of violet 
stone or metal. It flashed like an 
amethyst in the red glare of the 
sun — and it was certainly man- 
made. 

But on that occasion Jack Odin 
had little time to look at the 
scenery. They had hardly settled 
to the planet’s surface before 
Grim Hagen trained his guns 
upon them and began to fire. 
Flame enveloped them. Bombs of 
acid and steel shook The Nebula. 
The battle-stations were already 
manned, and Ato gave orders to 
return fire. For nearly an hour, 
the holocaust continued. Both 
ships rocked upon their steady 
foundations. They were bathed 
in flame, acid streamed down 
their sides, and rockets tore at 
them. Shells burst upon them. 
And then it was over. 

The two ships, scarred and 
blackened, glared at each other 
across a three-mile expanse that 
had now turned to cinders. And 
that was all. Practically inde- 
structible, and evenly matched, 
they had fought to a standstill. 
Neither ship had lost a man. 

“See how it is, Nors-King?” 
Gunnar said as he drew his fin- 
gers across the shaft of his 
sword. “It is as I told you before. 


We have the same weapons. The 
same defenses. I will use the 
Blood-Drinkers yet, before this 
is over.” 

There was a demanding buzz 
from the loudspeaker. 

Ato turned the dial. A strange, 
harsh voice was calling. “You 
there, on the second ship. You on 
the second ship. Answer.” 

“Yes!” Ato replied gruffly. 
“Who are you?” 

“ I am the head man of the city 
— the city within the dome.” 

“How did you know our lan- 
guage ?” 

“We have known it for thirty 
years. For that long have we 
been in contact with Grim 
Hagen.” 

Jack Odin was never quite able 
to cope with the passing of time 
on these planets, while the ships 
scurried through Trans-Space in 
what appeared to be a matter of 
a few days. 

The voice continued. “We in- 
vited Grim Hagen to our world. 
We did not invite you. Go away.” 

“I don’t think I like his tone,” 
Gunnar interrupted. “Some day 
I will catch the owner of that 
voice and make him eat his ears.” 

“We are not going away,” Ato 
told the voice stubbornly. 

“Then you can stay where you 
are. We have just witnessed the 
battle. We do not have weapons 
such as yours. But we do have a 
defense. An electric screen nearly 
half a mile across has been plac- 
ed about you. Watch.” 

They looked at the screen, and 
a tiny drone-torpedo came wing- 
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ing its way from the violet dome. 
It came to within a thousand 
yards of them and suddenly 
crashed into an unseen barrier. 
Broken and blazing, it came fall- 
ing down like a crippled bird. 

“There,” the voice said tri- 
umphantly. “That is what will 
happen to you. Why don’t you 
leave us? You are not wanted. 
Leave us.” 

“Faith, he’s a hospitable soul,” 
Odin murmured. 

Ato’s voice was shaking in 
wrath when he answered. “We 
can find a way to smash that 
curtain. We want Grim Hagen 
and his prisoners. When we have, 
them we will depart.” 

“Grim Hagen is our ally. We 
have already sworn our alle- 
giance. I have no more words 
for you.” 

There was a clicking sound and 
the loudspeaker died with a sput- 
ter of static. 

It sputtered again, and this 
time Grim Hagen’s voice mocked 
them. “There, Ato. You have 
your answer. You are wasting 
your time. But I am a reasonable 
man. You can have Maya. You 
can have the ship. You can have 
the prisoners — the few that are 
left. I will trade all these for 
Wolden’s secret.” 

“Greed has you in its hand. 
Grim Hagen. I know nothing of 
my father’s secret. I do not even 
know if he succeeded — ” 

“Then summon him and let 
him decide for himself. You are 
young, but two-thirds of my life 
is gone now — ” 

“Your calculation is wrong,” 


Gunnar shouted. “You life is 
nearly all gone. Grim Hagen.” 

“The dwarf still lives,” Grim 
Hagen answered with a curse. 
“But so does Maya, my slave. I 
had to beat her the other day. 
My boots were not polished very 
well — ” 

“Talk on. Grim Hagen,” Odin 
growled. “I am here. And I in- 
tend to kill you — Just as I prom- 
ised.” 

“Like most of your race, you 
talk too loud, Odin. Well, Ato, 
Gunnar, and Odin, I am going 
now. Please don’t get in my way 
or I will hatchel the fiesh from 
your bones.” 

Another click and the loud- 
speaker was silent. 

They had landed on the giant, 
worn planet very early in the 
day. Now, as time went on, they 
watched Grim Hagen’s ship and 
tried to make plans. 

Gunnar was in favor of haz- 
arding an attack on the barrier 
and then going on to the city. 

Ato and Odin voted in favor of 
waiting, although they admitted 
that they could think of no bet- 
ter plan. Ato was sure that The 
Nebula could plunge through 
any curtain, but he wanted to 
try that as a last resort. 

Meanwhile, a steady stream of 
tractors and men was going back 
and forth from the Old Ship to 
the city. Odin watched them on 
the screen. They were mostly 
the white-skinned people of Alde- 
baran. The Brons who had gone 
out into space with Grim Hagen 
had dwindled away. Odin saw a 
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few white-headed ones. And once 
he saw a captain stop to lash a 
worn, gray-haired Bron who 
must have been one of the orig- 
inal prisoners. The poor fellow 
looked so old and frazzled that 
Odin could not recognize him. 
His heart grew heavy as he 
thought of those prisoners. They 
had done no harm. Their lives 
had been wasted away because of 
their loyalty to Maya. And the 
words of an old poet came to his 
mind : “Think of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man and write your poem 
if you can.” 

The day passed wearily by. 

Odin felt that it was one of the 
worst days of his life. They had 
spanned thousands of light-years 
and time had slid by like a 
stream of quicksilver while they 
hunted through space. And now, 
at the last, they were pinned 
down on a gaunt planet while a 
triumphant Grim Hagen went 
back and forth from the Old Ship 
to the violet dome. Welcomed 
like a conqueror, and holding 
every card. Grim Hagen was the 
man of the hour. 

Yes, it was certainly Grim 
Hagen’s day. 

Night fell quite suddenly. But 
the sky above them turned to the 
faintest mauve, and there was 
still a pale ghost of a light hover- 
ing over the plain. There were 
no stars. No moon. Jack Odin 
learned later that the people of 
this planet had fed their moon 
to the dying sun long before. 

They ate supper — as Gunnar 
called it — and then Ato and Odin 


studied some photo-maps which 
they had taken just before they, 
landed. Meanwhile, Gunnar bus-- 
ied himself with the sword. And 
Nea, who stayed in her lab most 
of the day, brought in a few cal- 
culations on the barrier that 
prisoned them. 

“It’s an old idea,” she told 
them quietly. “It can be broken 
by a steadily increasing force. 
Twenty days, perhaps, after I rig 
up the machine — ” 

Odin groaned. “In twenty days 
Grim Hagen will be back among 
the stars — ” 

She smiled quietly. And now 
he saw how tired her face and 
eyes were. Like the face of a 
child that has worked too hard. 
“I think not,” she answered him 
simply. “Gunnar is always talk- 
ing about fate. I do not believe 
in such. But all day I have felt 
that the end is drawing near. Re- 
member, I still have my Kalis. 
With them I could have been a 
huntress on some greener planet 
— another Diana, perhaps. Oh!” 
She stamped her foot in worri- 
ment. “We held creation in our 
grasp out here. We could have 
forced the last secrets from her. 
Yes, I will say it! We could have 
been as gods. And where is it 
ending? A mad chase after a 
madman. And for all the years 
and all the lives that have been 
spent on these two ships, time 
and space are the only winners.” 

Nea went back to the lab. Odin 
and Ato continued their study of 
the maps. Gunnar was putting a 
fine edge to his broadsword. 
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Then the warning buzzer 
sounded its alarm. Odin dived for 
the screen and turned on the con- 
trols. 

A long procession of mauve 
shadows was approaching. Al- 
ready inside the barrier, they 
came single-file and slowly cir- 
cled The Nebula. 

Even in the pale weird light, 
they certainly seemed to be men. 

Ato ordered “Battle-Stations” 
and sirens sounded all over the 
ship. 

But the circling host made no 
offer to attack. Odin turned the 
receiver up to its highest point, 
and speaking brokenly in the 
language of the Brons a voice 
came through. 

“Men of the strange ship. Men 
of the strange ship — ” 

“Yes,” Odin answered. 

“Good. You hear me. We are 
those who have been driven out 
of the city. We would visit you 
in peace. We are called Lorens.” 

Within a few minutes, a dozen 
of the strangers had been 
brought aboard The Nebula. Ato 
summoned Nea and the rest of 
the captains. 

The leader of the visitors was 
a man by the name of Val. He 
was a tall, lean man with a Nor- 
man nose and his dark skin was 
drawn so tightly about his face 
-that he looked a bit like a 
mummy. Val was- over sixty, 
Odin judged, and though his 
wrists were skinny the tendons 
and muscles on his arms stood 
out like taut lengths of cable. He 
and his men were dressed alike — 
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a sleeveless shirt of walnut- 
brown plastic, dark peg-bottomed 
trousers of corduroy, and foot- 
gear that looked like engineer’s 
boots with rippled soles. The tops 
of the boots were tight-fitting 
and the peg-bottomed trousers 
were drawn snugly over them. 
Odin learned later that what had 
appeared to be green moss out 
there on the weathered plain was 
a kind of thistle with cat-claw 
thorns. 

Each man wore a heavy black 
belt about his waist. Attached 
to the belt were at least a dozen 
weapons : several grenades, a pis- 
tol, another pistol with a flaring 
muzzle, a long knife, a glassy 
looking tube fitted to a pistol- 
butt, and a blue-black ugly thing 
which was shaped like an over- 
sized toadstool. 

In addition to this odd assort- 
ment of gear, each man carried 
something in his hand which 
greatly resembled the frame of 
an old-fashioned umbrella — ex- 
cept that half a dozen vari-col- 
ored buttons were set into the 
handles. 

“It was nearly thirty years 
ago,” Val was explaining, “that 
the voice of Grim Hagen began 
to interfere with our broadcast- 
ing system. Some said it was a 
god. Some said it was a devil. It 
came from space. It came from 
almost anywhere. We have been 
an intelligent race, but we were 
sore beset. Our sun was dying. 
All that we had was our sun and 
a huge dust-cloud in the distance. 
In times past, our astronomers 
had seen the glow of millions of 
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suns, millions upon millions of 
miles away. But we were never 
able to perfect a telescope that 
could bring a single sun into 
view. 

“Nor did we ever have a 
chance to do this. The dust-cloud 
surged out toward us every 
twenty years, and our scientists 
were able to use a gravitational 
beam to deflect a part of it to- 
ward our sun. In this way we 
kept it alive and might have been 
able to do so for ages. But now 
the dust-cloud is gone.” 

Val paused to sigh, and then 
resumed his story. “The voice — I 
mean the voice of Grim Hagen — 
promised my people that if they 
would accept him he would take 
them forth into the stars. They 
would plunder thousands of 
worlds and they would live for 
centuries while generations died. 
Also, he said, he was on the 
brink of discovering eternal 
life—” 

“He was playing at being the 
eternal Loki — the old mischief- 
maker — ” Gunnar interrupted 
and went on edging his sword. 

“Well,” Val continued, “I can- 
not blame my people too much 
for believing this story. Our 
plight was desperate. But there 
were those of us who did not be- 
lieve him. He seemed to know 
too much, when according to our 
philosophy the only wise man is 
the one who admits that he 
knows nothing — ” 

“I am not a philosopher,” Gun- 
nar interrupted again. “I only 
know that once you have thrust 


a foot of steel into a man he does 
not bother you again.” 

“Please, Gunnar,” Ato begged. 
“Let Val go on with his story.” 

“The rest of the story I do not 
understand at all,” Val said 
with a shake of his grizzled head. 
“This Grim Hagen said that he 
did not age until he stopped to 
conquer a planet and replenish 
his ship’s energy. It was thirty 
years ago when he first spoke to 
us. He looks like a man of forty- 
five now. Could he have been an 
upstart of fifteen when he first 
spoke into our receivers ?” 

“I will try to explain that 
later,” Ato answered. 

“Well, there were those of us 
who could not agree with the 
general idea. There are even 
some of the Lorens in the Violet 
Dome who think he is a god. We 
think he is an evil man. We have 
no desire to plunder the stars. 
If he is so great, why doesn’t he 
give new life to our feeble sun? 
That is what we really need. 
Meanwhile, the people of the 
Dome are building five new 
ships, as Grim Hagen directed. 
They have been working upon 
them for years — ” 

“Good God,” Jack Odin was 
thinking, “what a hideous propa- 
ganda machine these ships are? 
To condition and instruct a whole 
generation while you flash 
through space in the twinkling of 
an eye!” 

“And that is all,” Val finished 
with a shrug of his lean shoul- 
ders. “Those of us who had never 
agreed with the idea were thrown 
out of the city as soon as Grim 
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Hagen arrived. We have come to 
join forces with you." 

“How did you get through the 
barrier?” Nea asked. 

Val lifted the umbrella-frame. 
“We have had the barrier for 
years. There are strange beasts 
out there on the plain. This in- 
strument allows us to go through 
the barrier when we please.” 

“Then we can go to the city?” 
Gunnar exclaimed with a joyful 
war-whoop. “To kill, and kill, and 
kill—” 

“You are right,” Ato admitted. 
“Delay will only increase Grim 
Hagen’s advantage. To the city 
■ — as fast as we can — ” 

CHAPTER 15 

V AL and his men had brought 
along enough of the um- 
brella-shaped defenses to get 
them through the barrier. 

They held a short council of 
war. It was agreed that every 
able-bodied man would go into 
the city. Nea and a few of the 
older men were detailed to stay 
by The Nebula and take care of 
the women and children. 

Nea had screamed and pro- 
tested against that. She had only 
agreed to stay upon one condi- 
tion : That she be left one of the 
umbrella-skeletons. 

The nights, Odin learned, were 
about sixteen hours long on this 
dying planet. It was toward mid- 
night when they started out from 
the ship toward the violet dome. 
The strange half-iight still hov- 
ered over the ground. In the .sky, 
splinters of mauve tore at cur- 


tains of purplish flame. Some- 
thing like northern lights, they 
glinted and gleamed, wrestled 
and writhed. There was no peace 
up there in that abandoned sky. 
But there was enough of that 
unearthly light glimmering be- 
low for him to watch his foot- 
steps. 

They had brought every kind 
of weapon that they could lug 
with them. Atomic machine-guns. 
Needle-nosed things that spat 
blobs of flame. Anti-gravitational 
bombs. Bombs that swirled slow- 
ly toward the enemy and cut him 
down with scythe-blades. 

Gunnar had laughed at that. 
“Hang on to your sword and 
knife, Nors-King. We will need 
them yet.” 

With the umbrella frames held 
over them, as though protecting 
them from a flood, they went 
through the barrier. Beyond it, 
thousands of men ro.se up from 
the scarred plain to join them. 
Val had a much larger following 
than Odin had ever guessed. 
These men were swathed in long 
coats and capes. Similar items of 
apparel were hastily furnished 
the crew of The Nebula — for 
when they were through the bar- 
rier the temperature dropped to 
about thirty. Once they passed 
through a thin sv/irl of snow. 

Then something screamed at 
them out there in the night and 
came at them like a juggernaut. 
It must have stood nearly fifty 
feet high, and came rushing at 
them on a score of legs, with 
dozens of eyes flashing green as 
it hurtled forward. 
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The men of Loren were not 
greatly worried. They began to 
fire at it with the pistol-shaped 
weapons. There was only a pop- 
ping noise, but Odin could hear 
the bullets smashing into the on- 
rushing thing. Others used the 
tulip-flared guns, which made no 
noise at all, but bolts of lightning 
sank into the sides of the behe- 
moth. 

After it was dead its furious 
drive sent it nearly a score of 
yards forward. It slid into a 
clump of twisted trees and tore 
them to splinters before it stop- 
ped quivering. Finally the way 
was clear. 

They waited there for a time 
to see if they had attracted any 
attention from the city of the 
violet dome. Nothing happened, 
so they advanced again. At least 
five thousand men now made up 
this little army. Val guessed that 
there were a hundred thousand 
fighters left in the city, not 
counting the experienced ruffians 
that Grim Hagen had brought 
with him. 

They had advanced not over 
half a mile before the pale glow 
of the night turned to utter dark- 
ness. Something that looked like 
a vast sea-nettle was slowly sink- 
ing down toward them from the 
sky. Its tentacles glowed faintly 
as it fell — and it must have been 
a hundred yards across at the 
top. Once more bullets, lightning 
bolts and sheets of flame were 
hurled at the descending thing. 
It fell apart and came writhing 
down. Men rushed to get away 
from the reach of those flailing 


arms. They laid low and watched 
while the thing died. 

“Listen,” Gunnar warned. 

From far away came the sound 
of shots and an eerie whine that 
seemed faintly familiar. The 
shots died down. The whine con- 
tinued, louder and louder, almost 
to the top peak of sound, as 
though a tiger was gi’owling to 
itself as it feasted. 

Then all was still. 

“It was from the Old Ship,” 
Gunnar said. “I wonder — ” 

But there was no time left to 
wonder. As the thing died, the 
phosphor glow faded from its 
lashing tentacles. Finally it was 
still. They picked themselves up 
and went on toward the dome. 

The dome was propped upon 
miles of forty-foot columns, all 
carved and decorated like those 
from the Hall of Kings. Below 
the dome, the same barrier came 
pouring down like an unseen 
waterfall. Again they used 
their protective umbrella-frames. 
Then, sweating and cursing and 
grunting, they hauled their 
weapons of war into the city. 

Val the Loren had explained 
that the city was not a city as 
Ato and Odin understood the 
words. Being domed, there was 
no use for rooms of any kind. 
The temperature stayed constant. 
There were wide streets, paved 
with blocks of pink and black 
marble. These streets were flank- 
ed by sidewalks and walls. At in- 
tervals of a hundred feet the 
huge columns were placed. They 
were minutely decorated and 
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carved. These supported a silver 
and clear-plastic framework that 
held up the violet dome. Looking 
upward, Odin had the impression 
that he was standing beneath a 
vast spider-web. 

There were many hedges, all 
neatly trimmed. Some resembled 
privet, but most of them were 
like pomegranate with larger 
reddish blossoms that seemed to 
drip blood. 

Here and there were railings 
with steps going down. Like sub- 
way entrances, Odin thought, ex- 
cept they were more elaborately 
carved. These steps went down 
to tier after tier of labyrinths. 
It was a skyscraper-city turned 
upside down, Odin gathered 
from Val’s explanations. The first 
level below the city was made up 
of factories and machine shops. 
The next was where plants, 
flowers, and trees were forced, 
producing the city’s food. Below 
that, for nearly a thousand feet, 
were the living quarters of the 
people. 

The ground-level of the city 
was in reality a beautiful park. 
During the day, Val explained, it 
was busy with street-vendors, 
open-air schools, theaters, and 
thousands who came up from 
underground to drink the air and 
the sun. 

Now, it was nearly empty. The 
columns were evenly spaced and 
at a spot exactly between each 
two columns was a great cresset 
of stone. At the top of each cres- 
set were flickering flames that 
burned without leaving any 


smoke. “Like stone tulips with 
petals of flame,” Gunnar said as 
he looked at them. They stood 
nearly twelve feet high. Their 
pedestals were broad ; their 
stems were nearly a foot thick, 
nearly a yard across. Their 
flames were violet, tipped with 
blue. They made a beautiful 
sight, but it did not matter. For 
within less than an hour this 
lovely park with its carved col- 
umns and tulip-shaped cressets 
of fire was turned into a sham- 
bles. 

They had not gone a quarter 
of a mile before a guard hailed 
them. A score of guns popped 
like opened bottles and the guard 
died before the echo of his voice 
was gone. But his cry was taken 
up by others. And now Odin saw 
that up there in the spider-web 
framework that held the dome 
were hundreds of little cubicles 
— all manned. 

Shafts of flame darted through 
the dim-lit area. Bullets whizzed. 
Ato’s needle-nosed machines be- 
gan to whine and the metal in 
the guards’ cubicles grew red-hot 
and melted. Charred bodies came 
tumbling down. Men came pour- 
ing out of the subway entrances. 
There was a crashing and grind- 
ing as hidden elevators brought 
weapons of death to the surface. 
The fires in the cressets danced 
higher. They fought now in mid- 
day light. 

There was a blast nearby that 
nearly burst Odin’s eardrums. A 
crash of flame that half-blinded 
him. A gun-crew screamed and 
died as one of the needle-nosed 
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machines melted into puddles of 
steel. One by one these guns ex- 
ploded, taking their crews with 
them. But even as they died, they 
littered the streets with the bod- 
ies of those who were pouring 
up from the depths of the city. 
Even as one melted, its needle- 
nose swung upward and its beam 
cut through girders as though 
they were soft cheese. There was 
an awful grating sound as the 
heavy dome sagged a few inches. 
Splinters of glass and plastic 
rained down upon invader and 
defender alike. 

^ Guns burst in men’s hands — or 
turned to soft wax. The machine 
guns grew red-hot and melted. 
Ato sent his swirling bombs to- 
ward the enemy. The scythe- 
blades dripped as they cut swaths 
through mas.sed rows of human 
flesh. But from far down the 
street a swarm of red sparks 
came rushing at the bombs like 
hornets. They swirled about 
them, humming angrily. And 
then the bombs and the hornet- 
sparks were gone. 

Odin learned that the toad- 
stool-shaped weapon which Val’s 
men carried was a defense 
against the lancing beams from 
the glassy tubes. So one by one 
the weapons of offense and the 
weapons of defense fell apart. 
Sirens were .screaming within 
the city. Hordes were still aiTiv- 
ing from the depths below. 

Ato had set up a huge, slowly- 
whirling globe that was studded 
with spines. As it turned upon its 
axis, it emitted a strange pulsing 
light. As the defenders came 


rushing up the staii-ways to the 
upper world, the guns at their 
belts exploded in furious heat. 
They died by the hundreds at 
those entrances. They filled the 
stairways and the halls below. 
Screams from seared throats 
drowned out the noise of battle. 
The stench of burned flesh and 
blood was now so heavy that it 
was hard to breathe. Another 
wild shell crashed into the spi- 
der-web framework of the dome. 
It sagged again with a shriek 
and a groan of protest. And once 
more a rain of glass showered 
down upon them. 

The defenders cleared the 
choked stairways and came on — 
dying at the entrances and fall- 
ing back and blocking the stairs 
again. 

At the last they unbuckled 
their belts and their weapons 
and threw them aside. Then they 
plunged through the entrances 
in a flood, armed with only knives 
and clubs. 

Meanwhile, Ato’s guns were 
going out. The last became a 
white torch when a magnesium 
blob struck it. 

The side-arms were all gone. 

They fought now with sword 
and knife. 

Jack Odin felt a heavy hand 
upon his arm. Gunnar was at his 
side. “It is even as I foretold 
you, Nors-King. The weapons are 
all gone. Stay close by Gunnar’s 
side now. We will fight together, 
as we fought before. Eh, they 
are coming up from underground 
like ants. I think we have lost 
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the advantage. Hagen’s dead lie 
thick, though. And now it is our 
turn. The old swords and the 
swinging chant. Ah, Old Blood- 
Drinker will not be thirsty to- 
night. Brace yourself. Here 
comes the first assault.” 

And with his huge short legs 
spread wide apart, Gunnar 
swung his broadsword. The first 
wave of attackers went down 
like ripe wheat. Gunnar and Odin 
cut their way through them, and 
came out against a smoking 
hedge. Behind them, Ato and his 
Lorens strewed the streets with 
dead. 

Gunnar and Odin went through 
a hole in the hedge. A defender 
was making for it from the other 
side, and Gunnar broke the man’s 
neck. Clinging to the thin shadow 
of the hedge they moved for- 
w^ard, killing as they went. 

CHAPTER 16 

G unnar and Odin followed 
the hedge for a long way, 
until they came out against the 
far side of the dome. The noise 
of fighting still continued. It was 
back of them, but drawing near- 
er. Odin guessed — or hoped — 
that Ato and Val were driving 
the defenders before them. 

They came out upon a lane that 
was flanked by the beautiful col- 
onnades. Near them was one of 
the entrances to the tunnels be- 
low, and beside it was one of the 
stone cressets with a high-flar- 
ing flame. At the end of the lane 
was a dais. Upon this dais stood 
Grim Hagen, shouting instruc- 


tions to a crew of white-skinned 
soldiers below him who were 
trying to set up a strange ma- 
chine. It looked like a model of 
Saturn balanced upon a tripod. 
Except that it had three concen- 
tric rings about it. 

Grim Hagen’s shirt was scorch- 
ed and tattered. It was falling 
from his lean shoulders. His face 
was seamed and lined. The mus- 
cles upon his neck stood out in 
cords. His hair was gray now. 
His left arm was gashed from 
elbow to wrist, and blood was 
dripping down his fingers. He 
dashed the drops aside as he 
screamed orders. His black eyes 
still blazed with that old feral 
hate, and though the years had 
wasted him, his hips were still as 
thin as an Apache’s and he looked 
iron-hard. 

Odin and Gunnar knelt beside 
the railing that marked the en- 
trance to the tunnels below. 
Neither Hagen nor his men saw 
them. 

Gunnar grasped Odin’s shoul- 
ders and pulled him down. “Lis- 
ten,” he whispered in Odin’s ear. 
“Do you hear anything strange?” 

Odin listened. Above the tu- 
mult behind them came that 
same sound which he had heard 
out on the plain. A whining, 
purring sound. The purring of 
a tiger feeding contentedly. 

Then screams drowned out the 
whining sound, and Odin won- 
dered if he had not imagined it. 

Nearly a hundred of the de- 
fenders came running toward 
Grim Hagen. They were in mad 
flight now. Most of them were 
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weaponless. Grim Hagen cursed 
them, rallied them about him, 
and urged them to pick up new 
weapons and fight. 

Now, Ato and Val and an- 
other hundred men came charg- 
ing forward. 

Leaving three men to set up 
the strange machine. Grim 
Hagen’s trained Aldebaranians 
met them. They clashed head-on 
— blade against blade, fist 
against bone. They held there, 
like two wrestlers evenly match- 
ed. For a moment Grim Hagen’s 
men were forced back. Then 
some new defenders swarmed 
out of the side-alleys and joined 
them. A head was poked up from 
the stairway below, Gunnar split 
the man’s skull and sent him 
tumbling down upon some new 
replacements. 

Now Grim Hagen spied Odin 
and Gunnar as they advanced 
to help Ato. 

Standing upon the dais, his 
face livid with rage, Hagen 
pointed to them and sci-eamed — 
as mad as any of the last Cae- 
sars who had gone insane from 
too much power. 

“Look, men of the Lorens,” 
Hagen cried, still pointing. “I 
will give immortality to the men 
who bring me those two alive.” 

The first two to reach Gun- 
nar and Odin died at the end of 
Gunnar’s and Odin’s swords. 

“Your immortality does not 
last very long. Grim Hagen,” 
Gunnar shouted as he wiped his 
blade. 

Then another man came up 
the stairway. Odin killed him 
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and flung him back upon the men 
who followed. 

But reinforcements were pour- 
ing in from other lanes. Grim 
Hagen and his men now num- 
bered over a thousand. 

Seeing Odin and Gunnar, Atd 
swung his men over against the 
subway entrance. They rallied 
there. Grim Hagen’s soldiers 
came at them. Ato, Gunnar, and 
Odin stood side by side and led 
the counter-attack that forced 
them back upon Grim Hagen’s 
strange machine. 

But Hagen’s men rallied and 
drove them back again — almost 
to the stairway. 

“The next drive will get us,” 
Ato groaned. “Brace yourselves, 
men.” 

But the next drive did not 
come. Suddenly a dozen scream- 
ing wretches — they could no 
longer be called soldiers — came 
running up the street. They join- 
ed Grim Hagen’s men and gib- 
bered in fear as they pointed 
back. 

From down there came a sud- 
den burst of music. Odin’s heart 
leaped when he heard it. It was 
the old song of the Brons. But 
the lights were burning low 
back there and as yet he could 
see nothing. 

Then they came. Nea and 
Maya, walking side by side. Be- 
hind them were half a dozen 
women, playing fifes and horns. 
One was carrying a tattered flag. 
Behind the musicians came a 
motley crowd. Old women, young 
women, half-grown children, and 
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dozens of old men. All were 
armed. And they came forward 
like the wrack of a surviving 
army at judgement day. 

Oh, there was something noble 
about them, and pitiful too. And 
something terrible. For before 
them, floating upon the air like 
bobbing heads were Nea’s four 
fantoms, the Kalis, whining hun- 
grily as they came, their copper 
hair trailing about them. 

One caught a fugitive as he 
lagged behind — and he died 
screaming. 

The Kalis darted this way and 
that and Grim Hagen's men 
wTithed. Their muscles clenched. 
Their jaws set as though teta- 
nus had struck them. They slid 
to the marble street and died. 

And the Kalis laughed and 
whined and screamed as they 
fed. Even above their feeding- 
song and the screams of their 
victims came the shrill, trium- 
phant cry of Nea urging them 
on. 

Nor was the rest of Maya’s 
army still. One old Bron who had 
been a slave of Grim Hagen for 
too long had found a shotgun 
among Hagen’s treasures and 
was blasting away. They w'ere 
armed with everything from 
staves, blunderbusses, old forty- 
fours and Sharps rifles to ma- 
chine guns. They fired and fired. 
Grim Hagen’s men went down. 
But though dozens of ill-aimed 
shots were fired at him. Grim 
Hagen still lived, dodging here 
and there, rallying his men, and 
urging his gun-crew to finish 
setting up that odd w’eapon. 


Few were left of the thousand 
that had rallied to Grim Hagen. 
But another thousand were com- 
ing through the hedges from 
other lanes and streets. Al- 
though it was a gallant, ragged 
little army that Nea and Maya 
led, it would have lasted no 
longer than a straw in a whirl- 
wind had it not been for the Kal- 
is. They appeared to be enjoying 
themselves, even as Grim 
Hagen’s men were not. They 
zig-zagged this way and that. 
They purred. They fed. They 
were stronger now and their 
movements were quicker. Their 
victims died faster. 

And as they forged forward, 
Nea was growing in strength. 
She leaped after them, leaving 
Maya to command the small 
army. She screamed. She urged 
them on with a “Kill, kill, kill!” 
that froze the back of Odin’s 
neck. Here was no- girl trained 
to work in a laboratory. This was 
a high-priestess, long derided 
and forgotten, come back from 
the stars to wreak her venge- 
ance. 

“Good God,” Odin w'as think- 
ing. “What unexplored laby- 
rinths are left in the human 
brain ?” 

Then there was no time for 
thinking. The Lorens who were 
trying to gain the stairway had 
finally dislodged the two bodies 
that Odin and Gunnar had flung 
down upon them. They came up 
like a surging tide, and for the 
next few minutes Odin and Gun- 
nar W’ere busy. 
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Gunnar had never been any 
happier in his life. He talked to 
his sword and he growled at 
those that he killed. He yelled at 
Ato’s and Maya’s wearying 
armies, urging them to go on 
and account themselves well. He 
stood by Odin’s side, and the 
two hacked and thrust until the 
stairway was chocked with bod- 
ies and no one was left to as- 
sail them. 

He and Odin were splashed 
with blood. The tumult was 
deafening. The tiger-screams of 
the Kalis, the agonized torment 
of their prey. The gun-blasts 
from Maya’s army, the cry of Ato 
who had hacked his way almost 
to Gunnar and Odin, the victory- 
scream of Nea, the broken mu- 
sic! And even above this, the 
mad curses and commands of 
Grim Hagen! 

Some of Grim Hagen’s Lorens 
were in flight. Most of them 
were dead. But his white-skinned 
warriors held firm. Not over a 
dozen were left at Grim Hagen’s 
side. Two were still working 
with the odd-shaped weapon. 

There were other Lorens com- 
ing out of the hedges, but they 
held back. They had seen enough. 

Had fortune favored Ato then, 
his army would have won. 

But at the precise moment 
when the balance was swinging 
toward the Brons, Grim Hagen’s 
gun-crew got the strange weapon 
unlimbered. The globe started 
turning. Unseen motors roared 
within it. As though spun out 
like gleaming strands of cob- 
webs, coils of light came flicker- 


ing toward the attacking Brons. 
Like blue-white ripples they 
went across the fore-running 
Kalis. The ripples of light went 
on expanding. The shotgun in 
the hands of the old Bron sud- 
denly burst to pieces. The old 
rifles fell apart. The newer ma- 
chine-guns talked briefly, and 
then disappeared in a burst of 
flame that took their masters 
with them. 

The first coil of light struck 
Odin. There was a tingling sen- 
sation, neither painful nor pleas- 
ant. But it went through his 
body like a mild opiate. He did 
not want to sleep. He merely 
wanted to relax and forget this 
slaughter. He fought against it. 
Gunnar leaned against him, sud- 
denly weak and shaken. 

More widening circles of light 
swept out upon them. Ato’s and 
Maya’s troops fell back. Those 
who had been armed with ex- 
plosive weapons had died. Odin 
was almost too weak to lift his 
sword. From the stairway be- 
low came a scrabbling sound, as 
men pulled the corpses away 
from the stairs. 

Nea’s Kalis reeled back. She 
urged them on and they ad- 
vanced like corks bobbing on 
ripples of light. Three moved 
slowly toward Grim Hagen’s ma- 
chine. A fourth faltered and fell 
back. 

The Kalis were no longer 
screaming their frightful song. 
The purr of victory was gone. In- 
stead they yowled a savage, tor- 
mented scream as though they 
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had been cornered by an enemy 
they could not understand. 

But the three moved for- 
ward, while the fourth hesitated 
behind them. As though strug- 
gling against a heavy flood they 
came on. The gun-crew died de- 
fending their whirling weapon. 
The three Kalis swarmed over 
it — like bees smothering the 
enemy, Odin thought. The puls- 
ing coiling light died. There 
was a burst of flame. The weap- 
on and the three Kalis suddenly 
became one immense sardonyx 
that blazed huge and grand for 
a brief moment. Then the jewel- 
blaze burned out, and a handful 
of ashes sifted to the ground. 

The fourth Kali was undone. 
It tried to go forward against 
that jewel-fire. Then it hesitated 
and darted back. With a shrill 
cry of fear it flung itself into 
Nea’s arms, its coppery tenta- 
cles holding her close in a last 
effort to escape destruction. 

She had said before that the 
Kalis were the nearest things to 
human that could be made. She 
had been the poor relation, the 
daughter of a dreaming failure. 
Perhaps something of the fear 
and doubt which Nea had known 
all her life had gone into the 
making of the Kalis. She 
screamed once — more in bewil- 
derment than pain, as though a 
favorite cat had suddenly clawed 
her. She must have been dead 
before she fell, and the last Kali 
clung to her bosom and spread 
its copper-wires about her face. 
It emitted one weak purr — then 
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it stopped purring and moving 
forever. 

Grim Hagen’s Lorens who had 
been clinging to the hedges now 
came forward triumphantly. 
Strength came back to Gunnar 
and Odin. The attackers had 
cleared the stairway again. And 
once more Gunnar and Odin 
threw them back. 

By now both Ato and Maya 
had swung their shattered little 
armies over to the subway en- 
trance. 

Hagen had retreated from the 
dais. Meeting the advancing 
Lorens, he led them forward. 

Those on the stairway retreat- 
ed as they saw that they were no 
longer against two warriors. 

Gunnar rested his sword 
against his leg and reached out 
with huge arms and pulled Ato 
and Odin toward him. “Down 
there,” he pointed toward the 
stairway. “There is plenty of 
room to fight, and those who have 
been coming up don’t seem to be 
so strong. Force your way down 
there and make another stand. 
Make a barricade if you can. Up 
here you will soon be sur- 
rounded.” 

“But Grim Hagen will be at 
our heels — ” Odin protested. 

Gunnar laughed deep in his 
throat. “Oh, no. The stairway is 
narrow. A strong man could hold 
the entrance for some time — per- 
haps a long, long time. And Gun- 
nar is strong. To get at you. 
Grim Hagen would either have to 
go down this stairway or take 
another entrance. These en- 
trances, are few and far apart.” 
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“Go with Maya, Ato,” Odin 
said, “and I will stay here with 
Gunnar.” 

“No. The entrance is narrow. 
You would be in the way,” Gun- 
nar protested. “Now, go! Oh, but 
the Valkyries will be busy to- 
night!” 

Ato and Odin led the rush 
down the stairs. There were only 
a dozen men below and they had 
already tired of warfare. Three 
fell and the others rushed off 
into the shadows. 

Ato’s and Maya’s fighters tum- 
bled after them. There were only 
a few of the old people and chil- 
dren left. 

Now they found themselves in 
a huge room which was filled 
with benches and small machines. 
It was evidently a wood-working 
shop. The room was lit by several 
of the high-flaring cressets of 
stone. It was rectangulai’, about 
the size of a football field. They 
were fortunate that there was no 
heavy machinery left here. From 
each side, dim-lighted tunnels led 
off into the distance. While Odin 
and the strongest soldiers guard- 
ed, Ato and his people shoved 
benches, tables and chairs to the 
four tunnels and set them afire. 
There were still quite a number 
of benches left, and some of 
these were stacked close together 
into one corner of the room, mak- 
ing a sort of rude balcony that 
looked down upon the littered 
floor. More benches and machines 
were left. These were made into 
a barricade a few yards in front 
of the balcony. 


All was done now that could be 
done. So Odin rushed back to the 
stairway to help Gunnar. But his 
heart sank as he stood at the foot 
of the stairs. Up there was noth- 
ing but swirling, violet flame. 
Some liquid was burning furi- 
ously at the entrance-way, and 
blazing rivulets were pouring 
down the steps. There was no 
way to go through those flames. 
There was now no way to go 
around. Gunnar, if he lived at all, 
must fight alone. And Odin’s eyes 
filled with tears as he cursed 
himself for deserting his old 
comrade. 

The attackers were almost 
upon Gunnar before the last of 
Maya’s rag-tag army had gone 
down the stairs. There were high 
bannisters around the entrance- 
way. These afforded plenty of 
protection to his back and flanks 
unless someone scaled them, 
which he doubted. One of the 
heavy cressets was burning near- 
by. It seemed to be no more than 
a huge, open lamp. Standing upon 
a circular base about three feet 
across, the twelve-inch stem went 
up nearly eight feet and then 
flared out into a tulip-shaped 
bowl that was filled with flicker- 
ing violet fire. Bending low, Gun- 
nar grasped the bottom of the 
stem and moved it a little closer 
to the stairway entrance. It took 
all of his' strength, but it moved, 
complaining as it slid along the 
flagging. Now he was almost un- 
der it. The light was in his oppo- 
nents’ faces, and it gave a little 
added protection to his left side. 
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Gunnar braced himself, his 
long blade high over his shoul- 
der, both hands locked to the long 
carved haft. 

“Grim Hagen,” he called mock- 
ingly. “Here we are at the edge 
of the stars. Just you and I left 
on top of this world. Just you 
and I of the two crews that sailed 
from Opal. The mad gods have 
made bonfires of the suns. Rag- 
narok has come and passed. I 
have no quarrel with these peo- 
ple, Grim Hagen. Come forward 
now and let the two of us end 
what should have been ended 
long ago — ” 

Grim Hagen silenced his men 
and screamed back: “Gunnar, 
what I say now I have said be- 
fore. I promised you death. But 
I will let you go free — and all the 
frightened rats below can go 
free — if you will give me Wol- 
den’s secret — ” 

“I know nothing of Wolden’s 
secret. It may be nothing but a 
twitch in your mad brain. The 
old Blood-Drinker and I know 
but one secret. Grim Hagen, the 
secret of death. Step forth like a 
man now and I promise you more 
peace than even Wolden’s secret 
could give you.” 

Grim Hagen said no more to 
Gunnar. He sent four companies 
in the direction of other en- 
trances to the underground city. 
Then he martialled his remaining 
men and threw them toward 
Gunnar in threes. 

Three by three they came, and 
three by three they went down. 
Braced on his strong, short legs 


Gunnar flailed them like wheat. 
Screams and curses filled the 
night. And Gunnar piled the dead 
before him. 

One by one the companies re- 
turned to Grim Hagen and re- 
ported that for the present there 
was no other way into the room 
below. 

Grim Hagen held a short coun- 
cil of war. He had less than a 
score of the white-skinned sol- 
diers left. These he sent at Gun- 
nar in a body, and came follow- 
ing after with the remaining 
Lorens. 

Gunnar cut them down, but a 
leaping soldier died as he buried 
his knife in Gunnar’s side. The 
Lorens were throwing sticks and 
stones when they could. They 
closed in like dogs upon a wolf. 
Gunnar I’eeled back and then ad- 
vanced once more as he swung 
his broadsword. 

He cleared a path and sent his 
attackers back until they stood 
about him in a circle, their fangs 
ready. 

And then Gunnar reached 
forth and took the stem of the 
huge torch high up in his hands 
and bowed his back. The lamp 
rocked upon its pedestal and then 
came crashing forward. Its fuel 
spilled down and caught fire as it 
fell. Flames leaped up and lashed 
out at the Lorens. 

The fierce flames drove the at- 
tackers farther back. But in fall- 
ing, the great lamp careened and 
half of its liquid had splashed 
across the entrance to the tunnel. 
It caught fire. Gunnar gasped as 
it struck him. Then he strode 
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forward, like a dwarf-king ad- 
vancing from Hell. 

A thrown knife caught him in 
the chest. Gunnar took another 
step, and another knife caught 
him below the throat. He stood 
there, trying to go on, and a 
mace thudded against his temple. 

Gunnar reeled back into the 
flames. 

CHAPTER 17 

A DEADENING quiet fell 
over the huge room where 
Maya's and Ato’s little armies 
were making their last stand. 
The flames were dying out in the 
tunnels and on the stairway. 
They fed more fuel to the fires 
and waited. 

Maya was at Odin’s side now. 
They clung together. Jack Odin 
kissed her and swore that they 
would never be parted again. 

“Until death — ” Maya said and 
raised her lips to his. 

He shivered. It was a promise 
and an assurance that might be 
kept too soon. The fires could not 
burn much longer. Grim Hagen’s 
power over the Lorens might be 
questioned after the havoc that 
had been wreaked in the city 
above. But Hagen and his white- 
skinned soldiers could still fight. 
And Grim Hagen’s hate was 
hotter than the fires that were 
now dying out in the tunnels. 

Ato joined them. He had prov- 
en himself a general. Outnum- 
bered all the way, he had broken 
Grim Hagen’s lines time and 
again during that awful night. 

“I think we had better wait 


behind the barricades and make 
our last stand upon the balcony,” 
he said. “We can’t defend five 
entrances at the same time.” 

Odin agreed. 

“Some of Maya’s people are 
unarmed. We still have a few of 
the Lorens who joined us. They 
are good fighters. Better than the 
Lorens who are with Grim Ha- 
gen. Apparently, he drew his fol- 
lowing from the weakest among 
them.” 

“Aye,” Val the Loren agreed. 
He had fought near Ato’s side all 
through the night, and his lean 
left hand was rubbing two deep 
cuts across his chest. “They have 
already had enough. But they 
have asked the wild things of the 
moss-country to dine with them, 
and now they can’t get rid of 
their guests. If Grim Hagen and 
his soldiers should die, they 
would give up in a minute.” 

“Are your men still armed, 
Val?” Odin asked. 

“Aye. They know to hang on to 
their weapons.” 

“Not all of Maya’s people are,” 
Odin said. “I don’t like the idea 
of the children and old men fight- 
ing.” 

“Children and old men have 
fought before,” Ato answered 
simply. “If this should be the last 
time, then the battle would be 
worth the blood. Anyway, I have 
set them to fashioning lances and 
staves from wood that we saved 
from the fires.” 

They waited. All the troops 
and all the weapons were moved 
behind the barricade. 

Some of the best throwers 
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were mounted upon the impro- 
vised balcony. They had rigged 
up a rude catapult from some 
lumber and ropes. They had bar- 
rels of nails and spikes for am- 
munition. Odin wished for some 
good bowmen, but the bow was 
as foreign to the Lorens as it 
was to the Brons. There was 
nothing left to do except move 
all the workshop’s water-pails 
and sand-buckets behind the bar- 
ricade in case of fire. 

Soon they heard the sound of 
war-cries and the splashing of 
water from the tunnels. Smoke 
poured into the room from the 
quenched and dying fires. It dis- 
appeared almost as fast as it 
came. Evidently the Lorens were 
masters of air-conditioning. Odin 
was thankful. Knowing Grim 
Hagen, he had been fearful of 
gas. Now that seemed unlikely. 
Even as Gunnar had predicted, 
this last fight would be with 
knife and sword and spear. Or, if 
it lasted long, with clubs and 
bare hands. 

They had spanned space and 
had mocked at time. Now time 
was triumphant as always. Would 
they end up as pre-stone-age men 
throwing sticks at one another? 
And was this a sample of the end 
of all the thinking men who 
would follow after into space? If 
so, what a hollow, foolish end to 
such high endeavor. Odin remem- 
bered an old professor who had 
said that all races carry their 
own seeds of destruction with 
them wherever they go. The bees 
who steal the honey soon die, the 
old men had said, but the flowers 


are pollinated anew and life goes 
on forever. 

But such bleak thoughts were 
short-lasting. For as soon as the 
tunnels and the stairway were 
cleared of smoke. Grim Hagen’s 
army came pouring into the 
room. Grim Hagen had mustered 
at least two-thousand men. He 
had divided these into five 
groups, and they came through 
the five entrances at the same 
time. Yelling and brandishing 
swords and flares, they rushed 
the barricade. 

Jack Odin had underestimated 
the catapult. The crew released 
it. And a shower of spikes tore 
the invading ranks apart. Odin 
saw a white-skinned warrior go 
to his knees and scream as he 
tried to pull a six-inch spike from 
his eye. 

Ato had ordered his men to 
try for Grim Hagen’s trained 
soldiers first. Odin saw an old 
Bron cast a home-made spear 
with as much ease as a trained 
javelin-thrower back home. A sol- 
dier tried to pull it out of his 
chest until his legs buckled be- 
neath him and he tumbled over 
backwards. 

Then a white-skinned warrior 
leaped at the barricade and Odin 
thrust him through. 

Torches began to rain down 
upon them. Half the defending 
forces were now busy with water 
and sand, beating out the flames. 

Then, after what seemed to be 
hours, the catapult crew cranked 
their awkward weapon to the 
trigger-point again and sent an- 
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other rain of spikes into Grim 
Hagen’s ranks. 

The floor beyond the barrier 
was littered with dead and slip- 
pery with blood before Grim 
Hagen’s men broke the barrier. 

There were only two hundred 
to meet the charge of two thou- 
sand. The end was inevitable. 

As the barrier went down, 
Jack Odin and Maya urged their 
men to climb upon the balcony. 
Odin was the last to retreat. A 
soldier caught at him as he 
scrambled upward and Odin 
turned and slashed him across 
the face. 

Ato w’as calling his men 
ai’ound him. They drew back to a 
corner where two thick walls 
met. Ato had placed one bench 
there. This he stood upon, calling 
out orders and cheering them on 
as the attackers climbed the un- 
steady tiers of benches and 
tables to reach them. The defend- 
ers gathered around. There were 
not over fifty of them left now. 
Odin thru.st Maya behind him. 
A body fell at his feet. He bent 
and lifted up a twelve-year-old 
boy who v/as streaming from 
wounds. He handed the lad to 
Maya. 

Grim Hagen led the attack. 
Odin braced himself. He took one 
step forwai'd and waited. Seeing 
him. Grim Hagen veered toward 
him, screaming a mad battle-cry 
— his eyes wild with hate. Even 
in what appeared to be the last 
moment. Jack Odin saw that only 
three or four of the white-skin- 
ned soldiers were left ; and not 
over a dozen of the Brons who 


had stayed with Grim Hagen 
during all those wasting years 
remained. 

He did not take his eyes from 
Grim Hagen. He was conscious 
only of a sudden flickering, as of 
many lights twinkling on and off. 
But he did not know what was 
happening. Maya told him later: 

Ato was already bleeding badly 
from a deep slash in his shoulder. 
As he rallied his men around 
him, someone threw a knife that 
buried itself in the right side of 
his chest. He stumbled and went 
down to his knees. Then he strug- 
gled up, and as he stood straight 
he reached down to his waist 
and clutched the little slug-horn 
of moon-metal that his fathei' 
had given him. His head went 
back as he raised the horn to his 
lips. Like Childe Roland, who 
came at last to the Dark Tower, 
he blew one unheard blast. 

Suddenly the room was filled 
with lights, flashing and dancing 
everywhere. Whispering. 

A .stillness fell upon the room 
and the shambles. Men paused as 
they lifted their knives or braced 
themselves for a la.st thrust. 

For a single breath, all was in 
silence. 

Then a light began to whisper. 
“Ato, it is I, .vour father, Wol- 
den. We have learned the secre! 
of time and space and we have 
come for you, my son. But before 
we go, w’e must rid ourselves of 
the mischief-makers.” 

The lights darted down upon 
Grim Ha.gen’s men. And as the.v 
touched them, the cold of sjiace 
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came flowing through. They fell 
one by one. And the hoar-frost 
covered them like spiderwebs 
across the faces and bodies of 
long-dead mummies. 

There was a spattering sound, 
as of sleet falling against a dis- 
tant roof. A strange smell filled 
the air. 

And one by one Grim Hagen’s 
men went down. 

CHAPTER 18 

A ll this happened while Grim 
Hagen was rushing toward 
Odin and Maya. A thin trickle of 
blood was flowing down the cor- 
ner of Hagen’s mouth. Odin 
heard the voices. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he saw some men 
go down. The room felt cold now, 
and a thin breeze was going 
through it, as though blown gen- 
tly across the star-spaces. 

He saw a light dart down to- 
ward Grim Hagen. 

But at that instant Grim Ha- 
gen reached him and swung his 
sword. Jack Odin stepped aside. 
His foot slipped upon the un- 
steady planking of the improvis- 
ed balcony. He thrust for Grim 
Hagen’s throat, but his blade 
went high and wide. It gashed 
Grim Hagen from the lower cor- 
ner of his chin clear back to the 
jawbone. Blood streamed and as 
Odin slipped to his knee Grim 
Hagen swung again. 

Then Maya was between them, 
both hands grasping Hagen’s 
sword-arm. Hagen’s free hand 
closed about her wrists. He 
swung her aside and the point of 


his sword came down to rest 
upon her throat. 

“Now,” Grim Hagen screamed, 
and his voice was the shriek of a 
man who has nothing left to lose. 
“Let no light come near me and 
Maya or we die together. Wolden, 
I caught scattered words about 
your work as I fled through 
space. I held the stars and plan- 
ets in my hands and I flung them 
away, for they were no more 
than the sparks that fly out from 
flint. They were worthless and I 
flung them away. And there was 
nothing to match my desire. Not 
even Maya. Now, listen, if you 
care for her life.” 

The descending lights hesitat- 
ed and drew back. Jack Odin 
righted himself and chanced a 
thrust at Hagen. The thrust fail- 
ed as Grim Hagen moved Maya 
between them. 

“No more of that, Odin. Drop 
your sword or she dies. Drop it 
now!” 

And Odin lowered his hand 
and let his sword fall to the table 
beneath him. 

Grim Hagen continued: “The 
ship is yours. This world is 
yours. Let me have your secret, 
Wolden. I would not care to be 
with such as you. I would laugh 
at space with the comets. I would 
make the stars cringe. I would 
watch the generations go by like 
falling snow. I would — ” 

“No, you would be like Lucifer, 
wreaking his vengeance upon 
the planets,” the voice of what 
had been Wolden interrupted in 
a whisper. “No, Grim Hagen, 
even if I gave you what you ask- 
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ed, all space would seem as hell 
to you.” 

Grim Hagen smiled an evil 
smile. "So. But it is I who make 
the bargain. Even yet. Maya 
goes with me. Remember!” 

But at that instant Maya got 
one hand free and thrust the 
sword aside. 

It was all the time that Jack 
Odin needed. Reaching forward 
he grasped Grim Hagen’s sword 
with his bare hand. It cut to the 
bone. And then he had Hagen’s 
wrist with his free hand. He 
twisted. A bone cracked and he 
shook the blade from Hagen’s 
grasp. Maya leaped to one side. 
Then Hagen’s fingers were push- 
ing Odin’s face back and Odin 
was clutching at Hagen’s throat. 

They stood there swaying. 
Then they tumbled down the 
rude stairway of tables that Ato 
had fashioned for his last stand. 

They rolled to the blood-stain- 
ed floor beneath. And Odin never 
knew how either of them sur- 
vived the fall. 

The lights hovered above them, 
waiting for an opening. Maya 
took up a fallen sword and came 
following after. 

Grim Hagen’s fingers were 
feeling for Odin’s eyes. Odin got 
a bloody fist against Hagen’s face 
and shoved him back. Then he 
rolled on top of him and got the 
man’s throat between his hands. 
Hagen’s fists worked like pistons 
as he beat at Odin’s face. Odin 
felt the blood dripping down 
upon his hands and upon Hagen’s 
throat but he held on. At the 
last, Grim Hagen screamed and 


clawed like an animal. And then 
it was over. The hands stopped 
clawing. There was one last sob 
of pain and hate that was cut off 
in the middle. Then Grim Hagen 
was still. And Odin, with his face 
dripping blood, held on while 
Maya and the others struggled to 
tear his hands free from the man 
he had killed. 

With the death of Grim Hagen 
the fight was over. None of Ha- 
gen’s Brons or Aldebaranians 
were left. The Lorens threw 
down their arms and swore loy- 
alty to Val. \ 

A cot was improvised for Ato. 
The lights hovered around him, 
whispering cheerfully and ignor- 
ing all others. 

Val, Odin and Maya tried to 
count the survivors. Of the fifty 
who had lived through the fight- 
ing, only eighteen were Brons. 
The rest were Val’s men. 

“There are a hundred more on 
the two ships,” Maya told Odin. 
“Oh, Jack, we have Nea to thank 
for most of this. Nea and Wol- 
den. After you and your men 
left, Nea took her Kalis, as she 
called them, and some of her peo- 
ple. They came through the bar- 
rier and made their way to the 
Old Ship. They surprised the few 
guards that Grim Hagen had 
left. They freed me and the other 
prisoners. Then we got our little 
army together and came to help. 
Without Nea, it could never have 
been done.” She buried her face 
on Odin’s shoulder. “Oh, Jack, 
when we were kids together we 
used to laugh at her.” 
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He patted her shoulder com- 
fortingly, for he could think of 
nothing to say. He had seen sol- 
diers like Nea — cast-offs from 
their home-towns gallantly going 
to their deaths. It was some- 
thing that he could not under- 
stand. And being honest, he had 
nothing to say. 

Clean-up was begun. Jack 
Odin left Val of the Lorens to 
take over. Then he rushed to the 
stairway where last he had seen 
Gunnar. The fires had burned 
out. The steps were blackened. A 
few smoking corpses were still 
upon the stairs. 

Odin’s face was covered with 
blood. His strength was nearly 
gone. But he went up the stairs 
two steps at a time, his spent 
breath whistling through his 
bloody nostrils. 

There at the top of the stairs 
he found Gunnar. And Gunnar’s 
dead lay thick about him. 

Gunnar had moved himself to 
a sitting position against one of 
the railings. His chin was upon 
his great chest and his eyes w’ere 
closed as though he slept. But 
when Odin knelt beside him, he 
opened one eye and looked up 
with a twisted smile upon his 
broad face. One side of his face 
was barely recognizable. Gunnar 
was badly burned. He had been 
thrust through at least a dozen 
times. But Gunnar lived. 

“Eh, Nors-King,” he whisper- 
ed, sitting up straight as Odin 
steadied him in his arms. “It was 
a long time to wait. And I 
thought sometimes that I would 


not make it. But I held on, for I 
knew you would come. Oh, it has 
been a long wait — and it took all 
my strength.” 

“As fast as I could,” Odin an- 
swered in a choking voice. “As 
fast as I could, 0 Chief of the 
Neeblings. For Ragnarok is past, 
and the tree of life still reaches 
into the stars. The twilight is 
past and new suns and new 
earths are quickened. And Gun- 
nar still lives.” 

“Part of him.” Gunnar blinked 
his good eye. “What happened 
down there? Oh,” he gasped in 
pain, “to have missed the fight- 
ing!” 

“Maya lives and I live. Ato is 
wounded. Wolden came at the 
last to help us, Gunnar. We won. 
And I have killed Grim Hagen 
with my bare hands, even as I 
promised.” 

“Good, Nors-King. I knew al- 
ways that one of us would kill 
him. Oh, it was a grand fight. 
But Gunnar will sharpen his 
sword no more. There was a ford 
near my father’s house where the 
clear water ran fresh over the 
stones. That might help me. But 
it is far away. And my father 
too. You tell Freida that we did 
not make the long trip in vain.” 

“If I can,” Odin promised. 

“Oh, you can. For we have won 
the stars and nothing is beyond 
us — except youth, maybe.” 

Gunnar closed his eyes and 
slept for a few minutes while 
Odin held him in his arms. Then 
Gunnar awoke. 

He smiled at Jack Odin and 
murmured: 
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“To awake on the sea of the 
stars — ” 

Jack Odin had heard Gunnar 
sing those words before. They 
belonged to an old Norse lullaby 
that Gunnar’s mother had croon- 
ed to him when he was a little 
boy. 

Then Gunnar died. 

And Odin knelt over him, tears 
streaming down his broken face. 

CHAPTER 19 

S IX months had passed since 
the battle. 

The city of the violet dome was 
rebuilt. The ashes of the dead 
had been strewn upon the mossy 
plains. The two ships now stood 
in peace and gazed at each other 
across the expanse of moss and 
grass that had replaced the cin- 
ders left from the fighting. 

Another city was being built a 
few miles away. 

Ato had soon recovered from 
his wounds, and as ship’s captain 
had married Maya and Odin. 

So it was over. But Odin and 
Maya had asked for Gunnar’s 
ashes, and had buried them out 
there on the plain, beneath a 
gaunt tree which was something 
like a mesquite. Gunnar would 
have liked that. Twisted, gnarled, 
and tough, the tree spread out its 
branches above him ; and a bird 
had built its nest there and sang 
its old song of stars and men and 
time. 

The Lorens were a happier 
people. One of the first things 
that the lights had done was to 
plunge back into space. Within a 


few days they returned, trailing 
a huge dust-cloud behind them. 
It must have been the last sal- 
vage from the explosion that 
Odin had witnessed back there 
in space. The cloud trailed out in 
one great streamer and slowly 
circled the ancient sun. Slowly 
the spirals came nearer to the 
fires. The sun fed. Its old warmth 
returning, it smiled at its lone 
child. The air of the planet of 
the Lorens grew warmer and 
fresher. The plains seemed to 
shake themselves as a new spring 
returned to enliven the land and 
take up its old work of helping 
life to begat new life. Out there 
in empty space, Odin, fancied. 
Death lowered his scythe and 
smiled and shrugged his lean 
shoulders as he went away to 
harvest other suns. 

Oh, it was a wonderful spring. 
The trip was over, but what a 
haggard few had beached the 
boats at the vast edge of space! 

The few surviving Brons were 
happy now. Those who had been 
Grim Hagen’s slaves out of their 
loyalty to Maya were offered any- 
thing that they wished. How- 
ever, it turned out that most of 
them wanted little except peace 
and rest. 

The families of Brons that sur- 
vived were now building their 
houses above ground — although 
the Lorens had generously offer- 
ed them quarters below the city. 
The Brons wanted no more of 
caves or tunnels. They preferred 
to live up there on this world’s 
surface and take their chances 
with frost and flood. 
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Opal had been beautiful and 
wonderful. It had been like liv- 
ing eastward in Eden, but Eden’s 
gardens were no more. And per- 
haps it would be better to face 
the elements and meet them 
head-on instead of seeking shel- 
ter. For time and chance were 
working everywhere — even in 
Eden — and as Gunnar had al- 
ways said, a fighting heart could 
carry a man to the last. 

The days and the nights were 
longer than on earth. The work 
was long and hard. But the 
world of the Lorens was being 
rebuilt. And at night, Odin usu- 
ally set an hour aside to work on 
his notes. 

At times he talked with Wol- 
den, although he could never be 
completely at ease when talking 
to a light. Nor could he under- 
stand half the things that Wol- 
den told him. Wolden quoted 
formulas on time and space, mass 
and speed. Odin guessed that the 
belt which he had once used so 
briefly embodied a No-Time and 
No-Space factor. But this was 
beyond him. 

As for Ato, he grew moodier 
every day. At last he came to see 
Maya and Odin one evening. Sit- 
ting by the fire — for the nights 
there were chilly — he talked to 
them of his decision. 

“It was a great fight,” he .said. 
“And I w'ill always remember it. 
If Nea had lived, I might have 
felt differently. But Wolden and 
the others say that they will not 
stay here much longer. I have 
decided to go with them. Theirs 


is a sort of Nirvana, a timeless, 
dimensionless existence. Yester- 
day and tomorrow, near and far, 
are one — ” 

Maya shivered. “It sounds like 
a frightening existence. I don’t 
understand it at all. It is as 
though they had become spirits ' 
without dying.” j 

“Perhaps,” said Ato thought- 
fully, looking into the fire. “You , 
may be right. But they say it is 
wonderful to be freed from the 
shackles of space and time. You 
remember the belt, Odin ? Wolden 
has merely improved upon it. * 
Soon, I think, I will put on the 
belt that they brought for me 
and go forth with them like lae- 
laps to invade the night.” 

He paused a minute and then 
added cautiously, “They have 
brought two more belts with 
them. For you two, if you should 
decide — ” 

Maya shivered. Odin laughed, 
as he shook his head. “No. I am a 
man. Just flesh and blood, Ato. 
And I choose to stay here and 
take the blows of time. To en- 
dure to the end — even as my 
fathers before on earth — ” 

Maya snuggled against his 
shoulder as she nodded her agree- 
ment. 

Ato smiled. “I thought so — 
But we will say no more about it. 
There is one thing that you may 
not understand. Wolden has tried 
to tell you. But he is a scientist, 
and his words are different and 
difficult to follow. You and I have 
fought shoulder to shoulder. Per- 
haps I can explain — ” 

Then he talked for nearly an 
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hour about the passing of time — 
and how a ship could circle the 
universe at the speed of light — 
and upon returning it might find 
its home-port nothing but dust 
and memories. For while their 
hearts were beating once a 
month out there in space tide 
after tide of years had fiowed 
over their homes and their loved 
ones. 

It was a sad, bewildering 
speech. It reduced time to noth- 
ing — and both Maya and Odin 
felt a lump of ice in their throats 
as Ato talked. 

But even after he had finished, 
they shook their heads and clung 
together. A chill wind from space 
seemed to be blowing through 
the room, whispering of time's 
vagaries, and how space had dif- 
ferent clocks, and how the affairs 
of men were swept by time and 
chance down to a sunless sea. 

For the last time Jack Odin 
and Maya refused Ato’s offer. 
Eden was behind him. Immortal- 
ity was lost. But Adam and Eve 
held close to each other there at 
the edge of space — and as they 
left Eden behind an old sad no- 
bility clung to them. Something 
brave and beautiful, like the last 
leaves of autumn glinting in the 
setting sun. 

The notes that Doctor Jack 
Odin sent me are ended. But 
even as before he wrote a short 
letter and added it to the pack- 
age at the last. 

Dear Joe: (he began) 

Wolden and Ato have agreed 


to deliver this message and the 
attached notes. Wolden says that 
it is a terrible experience to go 
from the fourth-dimensional 
light of his into a time-bound 
worjd. He will not again obligate 
himself as a messenger boy. 

I promised to let you know how 
we fared. And here is the tale, if 
you can piece it together. And I 
suppose you can, for you always 
liked to monkey around with 
words. (From this distance, I 
would say that putting words to- 
gether has been both the curse 
and the blessing of your entire 
life.) 

I fear that I cannot under- 
stand Ato’s and Wolden’s talk. 
But let me put it this way. We 
traveled fast and furiously 
through space. And all the while. 
Father Time was laughing at us. 
You will remember how Grim 
Hagen aged on Aldebaran while 
we sped after him in what seem- 
ed to be only a few weeks. Well, 
if we left in The Nebula now and 
plunged back to earth we would 
arrive there two hundred years 
from the day that we took off. 
And from what I saw of your 
civilization at the last, I have no 
desire to see it two hundred 
years later. 

Bewildering, isn’t it? Nea al- 
ways said that we would have to 
use new concepts and develop 
new mores if we ever conquered 
space. She w’as right. 

Theoretically, you are gone 
and forgotten for two centuries. 
And yet, Wolden assures me that 
he can deliver this to you in short 
order. Therefore, time does not 
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exist as we know it. Or is it a 
river that can be navigated? 

Our home is finished. Maya 
and I are happy. This is a peace- 
ful planet. Val’s people are phi- 
losophers. They only fought out 
of desperation. 

My sword and Gunnar’s are 
growing rusty upon the wall. I 
have a small office now, and will 
probably end up as a country 
doctor. The two ships are still 
out there on the plain. Our chil- 
dren, if they wish, can man them 


and go out into space. But as far 
as we are concerned we go no 
more a-hunting. 

The notes that I am sending 
you are fairly complete. It is 
nearly midnight and the fire is 
burning low. Maya is nodding 
beside me. So — happy at last — 
parsecs away and years away — I 
wish my old friend a hearty fare- 
thee-well — and 

IT IS A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 

Best wishes. 

Jack Odin, M. D. 


THE END 
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LONGEVITY 

By THERESE WINDSER 


A morality tale — 1960 style. 


L egend had it, that many 
thousands of years ago, 
right after the Gi*eat Horror, 
the whole continent of the 
west had slowly sunk beneath 
the West Water, and that once 
every century it arose during 
a full moon. Still, Captain Hin- 
rik clung to the hope that the 
legend would not be borne out 
by truth. Perhaps the west 
continent still existed ; per- 
haps, dare he hope, with civi- 
lization. The crew of the 
Semilunis thought him quite 
mad. After all, hadn’t the east 
and south continents been com- 
pletely annihilated from the 
great sky fires; and wasn’t it 
said that they had suffered 
but a fraction of what the 
west continent had endured? 

The Semilunis anchored at 
the mouth of a great river. 
The months of fear and doubt 
were at end. Here, at last, was 
the west continent. A small 
party of scouts was sent 
ashore with many cautions to 
be alert for luminescent areas 


which meant certain death for 
those who remained too long 
in its vicinity. Armed with 
bow and arrow, the party 
made its way slowly up the 
great river. Nowhere was to 
be seen the color green, only 
dull browns and greys. And no 
sign of life, save for an oc- 
casional patch of lichen on a 
rock. 

After several days of row- 
ing, the food and water supply 
was almost half depleted and 
still no evidence of either past 
or present habitation. It was 
time to turn back, to travel all 
the weary months across the 
West Water, the journey all 
in vain. What a small reward 
for such an arduous trip . . . 
just proof of the existence of 
a barren land mass, ugly and 
useless. 

On the second day of the 
return to the Semilunis, the 
scouting party decided to stop 
and investigate a huge open- 
ing in the rocky mountain 
side. How suspiciously regular 
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and even it looked, particular- 
ly in comparison to the rest 
of the country side which was 
jagged and chaotic. 

They entered the cave ap- 
prehensively, torches aflare 
and weapons in hand. But all 
was darkness and quiet. Still, 
the regularity of the cave 
walls led them on. Some crea- 
ture, man or otherwise, must 
have planned and built this 
. . . but to what end? Now the 
cave divided into three forks. 
The torches gave only a hint 
of the immensity of the cham- 
bers that lay at the end of 
each. They selected the center 
chamber, approaching cau- 
tiously, breath caught in awe 
and excitement. The torches 
reflected on a dull black sur- 
face which was divided into 


many, many little squares. 
The sameness of them stretch- 
ed for uncountable yards in all 
directions. What were these 
ungodly looking edifices? The 
black surface was cold and 
smooth to the touch and quite 
regular except for a strange 
little hole at the bottom of 
each square and a curious I'ow 
of pictures along the top. 

They would copy these 
strange pictures. Perhaps back 
home there would be a scholar 
who would understand the 
meaning behind these last re- 
mains of the people of the 
west continent. The leader 
took out his slate and pains- 
takingly copied: 

Safeguard your valuables af 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAIN VAULTS 
Box #4544356782 


THE END 
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by S. E. COTTS 


THE MIND READERS. By S. G. Soal and H. T. Bowden. 290 pp. Double- 
day & Company, Inc. $3.95. ^ 

Everyone interested in telepathy (and that probably includes a 
good many other people beside science fiction fans) should examine 
this book carefully. A word of warning, however. Don’t expect to 
find sensational accomplishments or reporting, but rather, a solid 
book that records a long series of experiments involving telepathic 
identification using as subjects two Welsh boys in their teens. In 
fact, this complete lack of sensationalism, the rather unemotional 
English style of reporting even the best results, and the extreme 
attention devoted to descriptions of how the experiments were con- 
trolled may make the book rather dull as continuous reading. But it 
also makes one so utterly sure of the experimenters’ integrity and 
honesty that one is compelled to accept the conclusions they finally 
do reach. Therefore, the book will end up by convincing more readers 
of its truth than if it were an easily accessible, fast-reading account. 
In addition, both the authors have impressive backgrounds in sci- 
ence, particularly Dr. Soal, so that the very fact of their involvement 
with ESP adds weight to its existence as a scientifically provable 
condition. 

The book reports everything pertinent to this series of experi- 
ments — the personalities of the boys and their families, the failures 
as well as the good days, and the way the results are computed, 
scored and averaged. Thus, the book becomes a record not only of 
the way these tests are conducted, but also the methods that should 
be used in any scientific experiment. Doubleday & Company deserve 
congratulations for their continued willingness to publish books of 
this kind. 
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IS THERE INTELLIGENT LIFE ON EARTH? By Alan Dunn. 118 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $3.50. 

This refreshing book should have a very wide reading public. It 
will appeal to S-F lovers immediately, as they go through the pages 
laughing in delighted recognition of the various science fiction hall- 
marks Mr. Dunn has chosen to lampoon. But the book will also 
please, perhaps even more, those diehards who detest all science fic- 
tion indiscriminately, since they will observe that this kind of 
irreverent treatment is just what S-F deserves. . 

Just what is this book, then, that is supposed to appeal to every- 
one? It is a satiric intermingling of text and cartoons (neither being 
complete without the other) that examines the lives, mores and pe- 
culiar customs of our fellow earthmen through the eyes of an 
invisible expedition from Mars. This expedition has been sent to 
establish whether reports of IJFOs were imaginings on the part of 
the observer, or w’hether they represent intelligent life on one of 
the inner planets. 

Not only is the text spiced with the funniest possible uses of S-F 
cliches in every paragraph, but the cartoons have a masterful touch 
that would be impossible to duplicate. And small wonder, for Au- 
thor Dunn's work appears regularly in The New Yorker magazine. 

As to whether this volume represents a blow to science fiction’s 
prestige, I would forward the opinion that it will have just the 
opposite effect. A satirist’s targets are those things which have 
taken root in the mind and imagination of the entire public. 

THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION. Edited by Robert P. 
Mills. 264 pp. Doubleday & Company, Inc. $3.95. 

This is the ninth series in what has become, over the years, one 
of the very best of the many science fiction anthologies. Acting 
Editor Robei't Mills has brought together a stellar cast of authors 
for our entertainment — Avram Davidson, Robert Heinlein, Theodore 
Sturgeon, Damon Knight and Alfred Bester. As expected, these men 
do not let the reader down ; their stories are of high caliber. Many 
of the tales, however, come from authors who are relative new- 
comers to the w'orld of science fiction. Yet, amazingly, many of 
their stories are even better than those of their mentors. This is a 
very healthy sign, and one that holds in itself the promise of an 
infinite amount of good reading for years to come. 

It is hard to pick out any single favorite, but certainly two of 
the most unusual are “Flowers for Algernon,’’ the diary of a feeble- 
minded man, and “Casey Agonistes’’ w’hich deals with how hard it 
is to die. Since there is a wide range of subject matter and treat- 
ment, it is safe to predict that each reader will find at least two or 
three stories which he will want to read and discuss many times 
because they have struck a responsive chord within him. 
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you say 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading 
the Febi’uary Amazing and I 
would like to say that I enjoyed 
“Transient” very much. 

The best short story in the is- 
sue is, in my opinion, “A Long 
Way Back.” I like Mr. Bova’s 
way of writing ... it is, in a 
sense, relaxing. 

Kate Wilhelm’s story struck 
me as wryly humorous . . . keep 
her stories coming. 

The editorial was excellent. I 
was wondering, though, could 
the editorials be longer? I know 
that I look forward to editorials 
in magazines. Between the edi- 
torials and the letter columns, 
it’s the only way for readers to 
know what the people who help 
put out a magazine are interest- 
ed in and of course for the editor 
to know what the readers want. 
Dave Paskow 
817 West 66th Avenue 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

• Longer editorials? Man, do 
you want all our other readers 
to scalp you? 

Dear Editor: 

While reading your February 
issue of Amazing, I happened on 


a real good story. “Transient” 
by Ward Moore is one of the 
best I have read in a long time. 
Let’s have more of Moore. 

Since not a stray comma 
escapes me, I read Tobey Reed’s 
letter to the Editor. Although I 
am twenty years old, and can’t 
be considered a teenager I 
would like to think that I am 
helping to further (his/her?) 
cause. 

My two children may help to 
reap Tobey ’s harvest. They are 
both girls, one three years; the 
other ten months. 

Mrs. W. D. W. Hickey 
Box 171 
Lindley, N. Y. 

• They do marry young, these 
days, don’t they? 

Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the Febru- 
ary issue of Amazing. The cover 
was the most original I have seen 
in a long time. S-F has a lot of 
good covers but disappointingly 
few original ones. If you keep 
up the Valigursky and Nuetzell 
covers, the novels, and an oc- 
casional good serial. Amazing 
will be back on the way to the 
top for the first time since 1945. 
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Complaint: why these science- 
shorts editorials? An editorial is 
supposed to be about the maga- 
zine, the authors, plans for the 
future; things like that. Take a 
tip from Palmer (though more 
restrained) and James L. Quinn. 

Is Ben Bova a pen name for 
an old author or have I just 
missed his past stories? He is 
too good to be a new author and 
“Ben Bova” just can’t be a real 
name. This story has an inter- 
esting new idea : hypnotized 
space pilots. I wish some doctor 
who is well informed on the sub- 
ject would write in. 

Milt Lesser’s story is an ex- 
cellent portrayal of a frighten- 
ing picture but it offers no solu- 
tion, not even one of despair. It 
needs a sequel. In fact it could 
be good if he really developed 
that society in a series. Taking 
it literally I think the hero has 
a warped view of his society. 
People just aren’t that bad. They 
are conforming to the standards 
of their society’s w’orst elements. 
I would bet there were several 
revolutionary movements. 

“It’s a Good Trick If . . 
was entertaining and fairly 
original but that’s all. 

Those modern art designs 
make your magazine look much 
better. 

As for “A Jar of Jelly 
Beans” . . . now really, how 
short a memory do you think 
your readers have? Actually 
mine is short: I can’t remember 
the name of the story by Sheck- 
ley when he fir.st used that plot. 

“Transient” by Ward Moore. 


What more can I say? I predict 
that this story will go down as 
the great science-fiction novel ! 
Frederick Norwood 
The Baylor School 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

• Ben Bova is really Milt 
Lesser. Neither one is Ward 
Moore, who is really up for 
grabs. {See below.) 

Dear Editor: 

The frozen, dehydrated and 
reconstituted nightmare, “Tran- 
sient” by Ward Moore, in your 
February, 1960 issue surely 
came forth as a lot of bull. 

The gluey sex stuff was only 
a part of the whole sticky story 
that made it difficult to read. 
This wholesale indictment of 
politicians, their lives, and in- 
most thoughts struck me as very 
poor science fiction. Darn little 
science and too much ugly fic- 
tion. If I were a politician. I’d 
sue. 

It was an out-of-proportion 
fairy tale on which I wasted 35 
cents. Never again will I buy 
Amazing Stories. They sure are, 
not even good stories at that. 
Rose Harper 
410 Raleigh St. 

Denver 12, Colorado 

Dear Editor: 

For running Ward Moore’s 
“Transient”, I thank you. Best 
thing I’ve read in years. Sky- 
rockets busting all over the place. 
Wonderful! 

Went years never even look- 
ing at Amazing. Thought it was 
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a dog. It was. And then all of a 
sudden readable longer pieces. 
And now THIS. 

Most exciting thing that's 
happened in the field in ten 
years. 

Theodore Cogswell 
Muncie, Indiana 

Dear Editor: 

Ward Moore’s “Transient” is 
the best story your magazine has 
published in many years. Con- 
gratulations ! 

J. T. Oliver 
315 27th St. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading science 
fiction books and stories since 
before the first world war. I buy 
every magazine and book I can 
get in Pittsburgh. I think I have 
bought almost every Amazing 
since it was first published, but 
the February issue was the 
worst and the filthiest. I hope I 
never see another like “Tran- 
sient.” 

I have seven children, and I 
always told them to read science 
fiction, there were girls in them, 
but not like some of the books 
on the newsstands. I tell my kids 
to stay away from magazines 
like Tnie Stories and romance 
magazines. Then I had to bring 
home the February issue of 
Amazing. 

Why publish this story of 
Ward Moore when you know 
many of your readers are under 
eighteen years of age ? I destroy- 
ed my copy before my kids saw 


it, and four of mine are over 
twenty-one and married. 

Ben Bova’s story was fair but 
the other three were far below 
your standard. 

Edward F. Schmidt 
420 Todd St. 

Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Dear Editor: 

Your February issue wrote 
“finis” to Amazing as far as I’m 
concerned. From the sickly Vali- 
gursky cover to the Freudian 
sewage of Ward Moore. How you 
could buy such garbage — (unless 
there was nothing else available) 
I can’t understand. I have for- 
bidden my son to buy any copy 
of Amazing in the future. 
Edgar Miller 
5754 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Dear Editor: 

For several years now I have 
been avidly reading both Amaz- 
ing and Fantastic. Up until this 
time I have pretty well under- 
stood the tales which I have 
read. But today I consumed 
“Transient” by Ward Moore and 
I am rather taken aback to say 
the least. Do you mean to tell 
me that the governor just walk- 
ed away from such an expe- 
rience? All I have to say is that 
he is a better man than I. Al- 
though I didn’t find any point 
to the tale I must admit Mr. 
Moore has an excellent vocabu- 
lary and also an excellent, though 
slightly morbid imagination. 

Altogether I find you and your 
sister magazine’s stories very 
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readable and enjoyable. I don’t 
believe that I have to say — keep 
up the good work — because I 
know that you will. 

Jerry Stone 

137 McClelland Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dear Editor: 

I most whole-heartedly go 
along with Mr. Fay R. Hanold, 
1430 S.L.A. St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., in his remark that you do 
not have the “meat” in your 
stories that you used to have. 

I have read your books as long 
as Mr. Hanold and I’ve enjoyed 
the Carter stories more than any 
that I’ve read in any of your 
books, especially when he (Car- 
ter) made his returns to Earth. 
Why can’t you bring him back 
again and give us some decent 
reading. I’m sure if you would 
run the Carter stories complete, 
you would gather a lot more sub- 
scriptions. 

Don’t forget that this genera- 
tion was born after the Carter 
stories were practically finished. 
Not that you don’t write inter- 
esting stories, but they do not 
compare to the Carter series. It 
would at least give your writers 
something to think and write 
about. 

“Vernon” 

R.3, Box 165-A 
Huntington, Penna. 

• Carter says he can’t be dis- 
turbed. 

Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue of your sis- 


ter publication Fantastic, the 
question was brought up : Is, 
can be, should s-f be a tool of 
social criticism? My reply to 
that was definitely yes to all 
three and you also agreed in 
your editorial. Now in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Amazing we see 
that question answered expertly 
by Franklin Gregory. 

The Population Explosion is 
certainly one of the grimmest and 
most important problems man 
has ever faced and Mr. Gregory 
has come up with an answer, 
although not probable, which is 
highly plausible. Abstinence, 
contraception, rejection were all 
offered previously and now we 
have, to coin a phrase “shrink- 
ability.” This is an issue which 
could be discussed intelligently 
for hours and still no satisfac- 
tory solution be evolved, but I 
feel certain that if such a story 
as “A Jar of Jelly Beans” should 
appear in some national maga- 
zine it would create great con- 
troversy. I am anxious to see 
how the readers of Amazing are 
going to react. 

I think it would be highly in- 
teresting to see some of the dif- 
ferent solutions to this problem 
that could be offered. Science fic- 
tion fans are an intelligent lot 
and bubbling constantly with 
ideas. This could easily develop 
into one of fandom’s most con- 
troversial topics. 

The letter column of the Feb- 
ruary issue was one of the most 
interesting you’ve had in Amaz- 
ing. Mike Deckinger offers some 
very good theories about Poul 
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Anderson’s article. Tobey Reed 
seemed to have some good ideas 
too, but I failed to grasp fully 
what he was trying to convey to 
us. A secret weapon ? Lord knows 
we need a few ! 

Billy Joe Plott 
P. 0. Box 654 
Opelika, Ala. 

• Any of you folks have any 
pet ideas on population control 
the rest of us can kick around — 
and, knowing our readers, I do 
mean kick! 

Dear Editor: 

What’s happening to the inside 
art in Amazing ? Seems as though 
all you have left is the novel- 
giant, described by nothing else 
than “abstract” by Finlay and a 
Scaby sketch by Varga or some 
equal unknown. See what you can 
do about changing this. 

I really think your covers are 
improving. I hope this Paul 
Fi-ame character — the guy doing 
the March Fantastic, develops 
into something; Amazing /Fan- 
tastic could use the new blood. 
’Gursky did a neat job on the 
unicorn issue, and Nuetzell was 
great on the following month’s 
cover. Summers also does a bril- 
liant job, although it’s been a 
while since he’s done an Amazing 
cover. 

I haven’t read much of the 
Slairh Amazing yet, but I have 
to comment on your reviews. Ev- 
eryone else’s reviews on fun- 
house were those which panned 
it to high heaven. Yet along 
comes Cotts and like all his other 


reviews, loves it. For a change, 
S.E., why not wreck a book? 
John Pesta 
619 Greenleaf St. 
Allentown, Penna. 

• We have equipped S.E.C. 
with a sledgehammer for future 
issues. 

Dear Editor: 

I have a question to ask about 
one of your ’58 Amazing Stories. 
I’m not sure just which issue it 
is, but in the story, “The Sign of 
the Tiger,” there’s a chp-acter 
named Julian Bahr. Now just to- 
day, I picked up an Ace Book 
edition of THE INVADERS ARE 
COMING, by Alan E. Nourse & 
J. A. Meyer. In that book (Ace 
number D-366) there’s also a 
character named Julian Bahr, 
spelled the same way. 

Recently I saw the letter 
in “Or So You Say” writ- 
ten by Clayton Hamlin, Jr. After 
reading almost half of the in- 
V.ADERS ARE COMING this after- 
noon, it suddenly struck me that 
I saw the name Julian Bahr be- 
fore, and then remembered. 

I’m afraid I don’t remember 
who wrote “The Sign of the 
Tiger,” but it isn’t often that you 
catch two names spelled the same, 
used as leading characters in 
two stories which narrate entire- 
ly different plots. 

David E. Glidden 
26 Crafts St. 

Waltham 54, Mass. 

• Julian Bahr is a creature of 
Nourse & Meyer. They use him 
in tnany of their stories. 
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free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055L Shonnon Rood, 
Verona, Po. 

BOOKS, Pocketbooks, magazines. Tremendous 
stock, reasonable prices. Lists on request. Science- 
Fiction and Fantasy Publications, 78-04 Jamaica 
Avenue, Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 

SPECIALISTS: Science Fiction, Fantasy, Weird Fic- 
tion Books, pocketbooks and magazines. Lists 
issued. Stephen's Book Service, 71 Third Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

“WEIRD TALES,’* complete from 1928 to 1940, 
$1.50 per copy, by yearly sets only; many other 
mogazines, books, 50<^ to $1.50 each. List wants. 
Joseph Robinsky, Jr., 241 Lincoln Ave., Elizabeth 
3, New Jersey. 

SELL, Trodo, science fiction magazines and pocket 
books. R. W. Hunt, White, S. Dakota. 

BOOKS 10^. Hundreds of them. All subjects! All 
Brand Newl All 10^1 Cheapest everl Send 25^ for 
catalog: Books, 426 7th Street, Oswego, Oregon. 

SWAPPERS — Send 6 paperbock SF books plus $1, 
receive 6 different postpoid. Gory Steller, Route 3, 
Newberg, Oregon. 

BACK Issues, Science Fiction, magazines and 
books. Pocket editions 5 for $1.15. Free Lists. 
John E. Koestner, 2124 Rene Ct., Brooklyn 37, 
New York. 

INSTRUCTION 

HIGH School At Home in spare time with 63-year- 
old school. No classes. Standard high school texts 
supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for sub- 
jects oiready completed. Progress at own speed. 
Diploma awarded. Information booklet free . . . 
write todoyl American School, Dept. X535, Drexel 
ot 58th, Chicogo 37. 

SCIENTIFIC Hypnosis: IMR, P. O. Box 681, 
Garden Grove, Californio. 

ANALYZE Handwriting, Big Eornings. 12 lessons 
$12, Write for Free details special $1 monthly 
offer. G. Earnshaw, 430 Thompson Ave., Glendale 
6. Californio. 

SPACE Alphabet with instructions $1 .00 postpaid. 
Shepord, P. O. Box 988, Polm Springs, Colifornia. 

“X-RAY Eyes. Analyze — and Influence People— 
At Sight.” (Adults.) $3. Satisfaction or refund. 
Clorion, Box 9309-W9, Chicog o 90. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN Extra money selling advertising book 
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matches. Free sample furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. 
MD-50, Chicogo 32, III. 

AUTHORS looking for a publisher: send ot once 
for free details. Pan Pres s, 156 Tohlequoh, Oklo. 

BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 

OPTICAL — Science— Math Bargains — Request Free 
Giant Catalog “CJ” — 128 pages — Astronomicol 
Telescopes, Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, 
Parts. Amozing war surplus bargains. Edmund 
Scientific Co., Barrington, New Jersey. 

STAMPS & COINS 


INDIAN Penny plus bargain lists 10^. Hutchin- 
son's, Box 4747, Philadelphia 34, Penna. 

TAPES— RECORDERS 


TAPE Recorders, Hi-Fi Components, Sleep-learning 
Equipment, Tapes, Unusual Values. Free Catalog. 
Dressner, 69-02 MZ, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 

MUSIC 


SONGS Into DollarsI Shore 33 million dollors 
yeorly for New Songwriters, songpoets. Any sub- 
ject, songs composed. Published, Promoted by 
lorgest firm. Informotion, appraisal Free. Send 
Nordyke Music Publishers, 6000 Sunset, Holly- 
wood 283, Colifornia. 

POEMS Wanted for musicol setting and recording 
by America's Largest Song Studio. Send* poems. 
Free exomination. Five Star Music Masters, 60 
Beacon Building, Boston. 

PATENTS 


INVENTIONS Wanted for immediate promotioni 
Free “Protection Form “I Casco, Dept. H, 1424 
“K” Street NW, Washington 5, D. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE Treasure Location listings. 25^ for hondiing. 
Garth, Box 35, Jutland, New Jersey. 

LETTERS Remoiled 25^. Frank J. Aguirre, Trovelers 
Hotel, 1119 Lincoln St., Laredo, Texas. 
GRAPHOLOGY Analysis Chart and Astrologicol 
Forecost for 1960. Complete. Send Birthdote and 
$1.00. Wolter Kozaks, 234 Eost 58th Street. New 
York 22. 

GOLDEN Secret for Health, Success. Satisfaction 
Guoranteed. Send $2.00. Golden Lily, Box 68, 
Collingswood, New Jersey. 

BOYS and Girls of various countries, slides and 
photographs. Blue Star Studio, P. O. Box 1381, 
Hampton, Vo. 


PRINTED IN THE U. S. A. 


500 ELECTRONIC KITS 


WHAT THEY ARE! 
WHAT THEY COST! 
WHAT THEY DO! 

Yours in the brand new 1960 


ELECTRONIC 

I# I TO 1360 

IVI I o 


Here if is — the only complete, comprehensive directory covering the excit- 
ing world of electronic kits! It’s yours in the 1960 ELECTRONIC KITS DIREC- 
TORY — over 160 pages — listing over 500 kits of all kinds. Each listing 
gives you manufacturers, specifications, prices, everything you need to 
know about kits! You'll find such informative features as: 


• GIANT KIT BUILDERS GUIDE 

Gives you the latest improvements, and innovations in kits . . . helps you 
select the right kit ... identifies parts for you, tool 

• COMPLETE SURVEY AND DIRECTORY OF: 

Kits for HI-FI — make your own amplifiers, 
preamps, speakers, turntables, stereo control 
units, and tone arms. 

Kits for COMMUNICATIONS — Rundowns on 
kits for oscilloscopes, tube testers, power 
supplies, transmitters, receivers, transceivers. 

Kits for EDUCATION — Coverage of radio 
kits and many other special projects. 




THE EXCITING 1960 
EDITION OF 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS BIGGER AND BETTER 
THAN EVER! 

The world’s only annual devoted exclusively 
to color photography 


Look for it 

COLOR “ = 

PHOTOGRAPHY , 

at your favorite 

1960 


newsstand or 


3 

camera shop. 


-s ,• ^ 

i 4 : - .■ 

ONLY S1.25 





